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"GOD HELP YOU!" SHE SAID 


By ALBERT DE PINA 
A DIGEST reader tells how he became a writer 


NEW YORK & ATLANTA MARKETS 


By HARRIET BRADFIELD and STAFF 


POETRY MARKETS 


A list of all the verse magazines and what they 
want to publish 


CIRCLES LIKE TOBYS AND 
G STRINGS 


By JOHN LAWRENCE 
There are 150 rural touring theatricals troups that want 
new plays. How to write and where to sell them. 


“THE PLOT IS STALE" 


By LURTON BLASSINGAME 
How to recognize triteness before the editor sees it 


MARKETS FOR FACT ARTICLES 
By GENE KIVETT 
How to sell fact articles to the western pulps 


THE WRITER'S MARKET AN IDEA A DAY 
FORUM DEPARTMENT HOW TO KEEP MS RECORDS 
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The Forum 


Several times, in your magazine, you have said 
you were glad to help writers in any way you 
could and would answer questions, so I am com- 
ing to you with another of my problems. 

I just received my first Munsey check for a 
story which appeared in their All-Story Love 
Tales, October 15 issue. 

On the back of the check was the following: 
“By endorsement of this check the payee acknowl- 
edges payment in full for the following: One 
story entitled “The Fated Kiss’ which the payee 
sells to the drawer with all rights thereto, with 
warranty of authorship and ownership and with 
authority to copyright said rights, and all other 
rights whatsoever therein. Any alteration of the 
above endorsement makes this check void.” 

What I am wanting to know is: Do they al- 
ways put the above on their checks? Evidently, 
by signing it I have relinquished all rights so I 
am not anxious to write for them if I must do 
this. At the same time I have seen, in your 
Digest that they are a very reliable company and 
favorable to new writers. 

Naturally, if there should be any other markets 
for my work I want to get the benefit of them. 
I recently sold the British Rights to a small story 
so I feel that there might be other possibilities for 
me. I should say a magazine sold it for me. 

How can I protect myself from this? I want 
to protect myself from any company if there is 
any way to do so. I am barely getting started 
and I need all the help I can get and I don’t 
want to prejudice any magazine or publisher 
against me and my work. Do others do this? 

Criara A. RICHARDSON, 
921 7th Street, 
Clarkston, Washington. 
* * * 


When a publisher buys a story from a new 
author you have what is known as a “seller” mar- 
ket.” The publisher has the author in the corner 
and the author can’t do much about it, particu- 
larly when the author is a beginner. 

When an author is a “name” writer, then you 
have a “buyers’” market. In this case a lot of pub- 
lishers are competing for the author’s merchan- 
dise and the best bid gets the job. The author 
plays one publisher against the other. 

You are in a position at this time where you 
more or less have to take what you are offered, 
and like it. 

It is hard on you for this publishing house to 
purchase “all rights” from you. It would be 
easier for you if they purchased only “First North 
American Serial Rights” and then re-assign back 
to you all other rights including English Rights, 
Radio Rights, Second Serial Rights, etc. 
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UNDER THE STORY SELLING SUN 


You “coming” writers whose stories may get to 
first base—or even third—only to be tossed out 
before they reach home plate, need the answer! 


No coach or critic is omniscient or infollible 
on all types of stories. Science, industry, 
movie producers, and publishers all appreciate 
the necessity for integrated specialized knowl- 
edge. Such specialized knowledge is offered 
to you through our unique but practical writ- 
ers’ service—a clinical market test for your 
stories. 


We are assisted by a Secret Service of practicing 
editors and editorial readers on magazines which 
are your potential markets. 


Impossible? Not at all! These editors read for us 
on their own time. Their verdict is worth money— 
to us, and to you! They tell why your particular 
story has been, or would be, rejected. We tell 
how you can remedy your story's physical or 
psychological defects in accordance with profes- 
sional requirements. 


Send us that “almost” story and get our prompt, 
thorough diagnosis and tonic treatment. Our fee 
is only $1 for each 1000 words. On stories con- 
sidered salable, we will suggest possible markets— 
or recommend them to an agent of your choice. 


LOUIS DEJEAN— Writer of novels, short 
stories, etc., founder of Williams School of 
Authorship. 


VIRGIL MARKHAM — Novelist, critic, former 
instructor in Story Writing, University of 
California. 


ED BODIN—Literary consultant, 20 years 
New York editor and agent. (This service 
entirely separate from Ed Bodin agency.) 


THE STORY-MARKET CLINIC 
165 WEST 20th ST. 


NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL FINDS N. I. A. 
GIVES REAL SERVICE 


“I am glad to tell ne that I sold an 
article. Before enrolling I was skepti- 
cal of N. I. A. training as the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting. I am now con- 
vinced that you make good on your claim 
that N. I, A. is the preparation needed 
by writers in all fields. N. I. A. renders 
a real ourvine by giving thorough, sin- 
cere and expert  criticism.’’ L. 
Mendenhall, 253 Linden Street, , Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


“How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?” 
HERE’S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even. to those who have “arrived.”” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 


old writers. 
Where to begin, then? 
busy and write. 
ain experience, the “‘know how.’? Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 
enry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages to develop their 
writing talent . . . helping them gain their first little checks 
of $25, $50, $100 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of 
seasoned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Emphasis 
is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you 
to read this author and that author or to study his style. We 
don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. 
aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural 
style. You work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N . tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 

e Park Avenue, New York. 





There is no surer way than to get 





Newspaper Institute of J 
e Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Dicest, December. 


eee 
(All correspondence coutilontied, No ume will ol. , 71.569 





We suggest you endorse their check and cash it, 
and then write to Munsey asking them if they will 
re-assign to you rights as requested. Many pulp 
publishers buy all rights in order to keep the 
author from selling reprint rights to a reprint pulp 
paper magazine. If you have been following the 
Dicest you know the controversy raging on this 
point. 

As a beginner you must be grateful for what 
you can get. Later, the publisher will be more 
agreeable to seeing things your way in the matter 
of higher rates, and release of rights not used by 
the magazine that bought your story. Munsey is 
a first rate house. They are also in business.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Having spent 20 years in the Army; been 
through five rebellions in Russia; a prisoner of 
the Bolsheviks for six months; escaped and crossed 
the Gobi Desert to Haillar; wounded in Egypt; 
struck by a mine in the Black Sea; had charge 
of British Information Bureau during last War; 
run and owned the only English Newspaper in 
Portugal; lived in almost every country in the 
world, including four years in the United States; 
speak several languages including Russian, Span- 
ish, Portugese and Italian— 

I wish to get in touch with one of your coun- 
try’s big dailies. I would like to represent them 
either here or abroad. Will go to Poland, Russia, 
or anywhere I may be required as Correspondent. 

M. W. BiwELL, 
151 Sussex Gardens, 
London, W. 2. 

To readers in foreign lands, the DicEst is al- 
ways glad to extend free space hoping to aid a 
subscriber in getting a wire assignment.—Ed. 





Sir: 

The other day a new air magazine called Air 
Adventures hit the stands. There was a time when 
seeing such a magazine would have started me 
wondering: ‘Now, how did the writers know about 
that magazine and furnish them material when it 
was most needed?” 

There was a time, I say. Now I know that 
most such requirements will be listed in the Wrirt- 
ER’s Dicest and by reading it carefully I won’t 
miss too many bets. It was through your col- 
umns that I learned of Ziff-Davis’ new publication 
and was able to place “A Nazi Shall Die’ and 
other yarns. 

Keep up the good work! 

METTEAU MILEs, 
221 Avenue B, NE, 
Winter Haven, Florida. 





Sir: 

We are in immediate need of good material for 
South Sea Stories and Air Adventures, our two new 
pulp books. Lengths go the whole range from 
3000 to 20,000 words. Reading for the second 
issue of each magazine starts AT ONCE. 

Specifications for South Sea Stories follow: Sto- 
ries must be strong in both romance and adven- 
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The 
Long and Short 
of it! 


Whether you are interested in long 
stories or short, pulp-paper, intermedi- 
ary or smooth-paper markets I can 
help you with your writing. At the 
moment I have editorial requests for 
both serious and “escape” type novels 
for magazine serials and books. 


Every day editors call me with specific 
requests for copy, and I can assist the 
new writer in meeting these require- 
ments, in procuring a steady income 
from his writing. I have more editor- 
ial requests than I can fill! Short- 
shorts, serials, complete novels — in 
October I sold a novel by Katherine 
Kennedy to McCall’s—love stories, 
mystery, detective, articles, true-fact 
material. I am eagerly looking for new 
writers who can learn to fill these 
needs. If you aren’t selling your copy 
send me a script and let me set you 
on the right path. 


For an agency report, telling you if 
your story is salable and if not, why 
not, with revision suggestions if the 
story should be rewritten, the fee is 
50c per thousand words to 20,000 
words, minimum fee $1.00. 


For a detailed criticism, with some 
editing of the manuscript for smooth- 
ness and full revision outline when the 
story has sales possibilities, the fee is 
$3.00 for short shorts up to 2000 
words ; $5.00 for 2000 to 5000 words ; 
75c per thousand thereafter to 10,000 
words. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 
10 E. 43 Street New York, N. Y. 
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The books pictured above are some of those 
by my clients which you will find in book 
stores throughout the nation. Published 
within the past few weeks, they are selling 
well. I am keenly interested in new writers 
who have a full length novel or non-fiction 
book in the making. I will do everything 
I can to help shape such material to editorial 
requirements, and sell it to the best possible 
advantage. 


At the bottom of this page are a few of the 
magazines which have recently bought stories 
by my clients. These stories are by clients 
with whom I work regularly, such profes- 
sionals as Ben Peter Freeman who had a 
sport story in Collier’s and one in The Satur- 
day Evening Post during one week last 
month! And Carl Clausen whose work ap- 
pears in Liberty, This Week, etc., and who 
is the author of the popular CONTACTS 
INC., series in Detective Story Magazine. 
Every month I sell hundreds of thousands 
of words of copy to the entire range of mag- 
azines for professional and beginning clients. 
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You Will Never 
buy a copy of 


RANCH 
ROMANCES 


OR 
BLACK MASK 


and find a story you have bought 
and read before. 


Every story in every issue is new and 
original. We do not knowingly buy 
or publish any story previously pub- 
lished in any magazine. 











PLAY CRITIC 


BESS BREENE 
Playwright and Play Doctor 
Member American Dramatists 
Adap ~~ for Foreign Pla -. 
A. H. Woods Century Play, 
and other prominent eae 
PLAYS READ AND PROFESSIONALLY 
CRITICISED. 

WORTHY SCRIPTS MARKETED. 
Fee for Reading and Critical Analysis 
3: .00 for one act p= 

00 for three act plays 
Fee must accompany script, plus postage 
for return registered mail. 
Collaboration and marketing arrangements 
by specia: agreement. 


BESS BREENE, 82° park ave., new vorK city 














Still a Confession Best Seller! 


Get your copy today 


How to Write Confessional Stories 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Author of 
HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
SO YOU WANT TO WRITE 
and hundreds of stories and articles 


Price $1 each 


Copies direct from 


MRS. ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
CROMPOND, NEW YORK 











ture. Strong plots and good characterization are 
required. Manuscripts must open with action, 
dialogue, movement of some sort. Descriptive, 
slow-moving openings are out. Footnotes at in- 
tervals, explaining something which would slow 
up the action of the story, would be excellent 
touches. Locale is essentially the south seas; no 
stories of Africa, or of any location not popularly 
conceived as synonymous with Hawaii and the 
islands, or the South Pacific, Dutch East Indies, 
ete. There should be plenty of the exotic south 
sea atmosphere, with beautiful girls and sex treated 
in a decent manner, lovely girls in sarongs, etc. 
Remember the coral and palm trees and beaches. 

Air Adventures wants variety: far stories of the 
present war; private flying; commercial flying; 
stories of South America; of United States; juve- 
nile flying stories; exploration ; coast-guard flying, 
etc. All stories must be modern, up-to-date. The 
action opening is essential, dialogue preferred. 
Even more than the SOUTH SEA STORIES book, 
footnotes of authentic nature are desirable. These 
will be inserted editorially in the event they do not 
appear, but they will be welcomed if done by the 
author. If you desire to include technical data 
about planes, controls, maneuvers, etc., it should 
be in footnotes rather than in the body of the 
story, to avoid slowing action. 

We are going to rush reports on these manu- 
scripts, since the magazines are to appear imme- 
diately. Payment will be virtually on acceptance, 
since it will be on a basis of “when story goes into 
production, check goes to author.” This will hold 
only for this second issue, after which payment will 
conform to the other five books in our house; 
Payment promptly on acceptance. We pay one 
cent per word, with our usual $75.00 and $25.00 
bonus to authors of the two leading stories in each 
issue (usually six stories per issue). 

This is an excellent chance for fast checks, with 
a house that has a constantly active and buying 
string of both pulps and slicks. 

NOTE:—Both books use a good number of fact 
articles ranging from true experiences, to technical 
articles of an arm-chair pilot, arm-chair sailor 
nature. Lengths to 2500. 

Raymono A. PatMEr, Managing Editor, 
608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 





Sir: 

Thanks for your letter enclosing tear sheets of 
the article, “Writing For The Mechanical Maga- 
zines,” and the comment by one of your readers 
on a paragraph in this article. In the first place 
please let me say, I believe your article, except 
for one paragraph, presents a very fair picture of 
the possibilities of writing for the mechanical field 
from a contributor’s viewpoint. 

Your reader who took exception to that para- 
graph has our viewpoint. We are not interested 
in buying ideas to exploit, and consistently refuse 
to do so when urged by inventors. Our checks 
to contributors carry an endorsement assigning all 
literary rights to the article and pictures purchased 
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by us; you will note, that no rights in the device 
are mentioned, simply the rights to the particular 
article and the particular photographs we pur- 
chase. In fact, if there is any indication on the 
part of the contributor that he intends to com- 
mercialize his idea, we always advise him to pro- 
tect himself before disclosing it. 

The particular reason for the endorsement on 
checks is to try to obtain the material we are buy- 
ing exclusively in our own field. Many contrib- 
utors have no idea they are doing anything un- 
ethical when they submit the same story and the 
same photographs to several competing magazines. 
We of course feel, that when we buy an article 
and illustrations, we should have the exclusive 
use of that particular article and those particular 
illustrations in our particular field. 

H. W. Maceez, Executive Editor, 
Popular Mechanics Magazine, 
Chicago. 





Sir: 

You ask us on page 4 of the October Dicest 
how we are getting along in paradise. (This item 
in the Dicest referred to the Year Book article 
“Paradise on $400 a Year.”) 

The four of us, my Mother-in-law, wife, daugh- 
ter, and myself left San Francisco last November, 
after having the pleasure of having our ship, the 
Vancouver, bombed and sunk in the bay. We 
left four weeks after the bombing with 41 pieces 
of baggage weighing around a ton. I can’t imag- 
ine what our baggage excess bill would have looked 
like if we hadn’t sold our furniture. 


After weathering a storm the day after Thanks- 
giving which brought up Champaign and Sword- 
fish in the characteristic manner we made port. 
It sure looked like paradise. Everything was 
green and Volcanoes stuck up like pencil points 
in the background. The drive up to the city, 5000 
feet high was beautiful. The flowers were so 
numerous and everything was so beautiful that 
we wondered if the government hadn’t spent its all 
just making the road attractive. 

When we arrived in the city we were disappoint- 
ed because we found that it is impossible to live 
well any cheaper here than in the States. 

As soon as I had the chance I excavated my 
copy of the Year Book out of the pile of baggage 
and noticed that you could live on 10c a day IF 
YOU COULD ADJUST YOURSELF TO THE 
INDIAN WAY OF LIFE. 


After I had a chance to see how the Indians 
lived I decided that I would never be able to 
live like that. 

Many things are cheaper here such as servants, 
uncooked food, and the gossip communication 
service. 

If any one plans to come here they will find 
a paradise indeed, but the trip to California is 
cheaper and one can live there like a king for 
much less than here. Next summer I am going 
back to California, the greatest paradise of 
them all. 





A POLICY THAT 
NEVER CHANGES 


Our business is founded upon the simple prin- 
ciples of honesty and service. 

This double-barreled policy is good for us, and 
it is good for you. It brings to you 

Sales 
Honest Reports 
Constructive Criticism 
Prompt Service 
at the extremely moderate rates of $1 for each 
3000 words or fraction thereof up to 40,000 
words and $15 for any length above. 

It brings to us increased business, the satisfac- 
tion of work well done and such appreciative 
comments as these: “Every time you send royal- 
ties on my books, | realize you found the best 
seni of ail." “You analyzed me, my prob- 
ems and capabilities as if you had known me all 
my life." "I didn't think it COULD sell—the con- 
scientious care you gave this $25 story amazes 
me." "Your client has done a remarkably fine 
job on this yarn—give us more from him." 


If you want returns, try us. 
INTERNATIONAL 


PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Hocipes. ete, Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only. sya. Latest copy 

cents—none free. Order yours and win your s' ! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklaboma City, Oklahoma 











LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


Humorous columnists earn up to $150,000 yearly. I teach 
how to originate humor; how to write witty columns; how 
to get a job as columnist. My original, graded system 
of lessons makes it easy and intensely interesting. Ask for 
FREE TEST LESSON—no obligation on your part. 


Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











s Send self-addressed, stam envelope for 
POETS: 1939 PRIZE PROGRAM and descriptive 
leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, four of 
which contain list of 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
Quarterly prizes, 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry lc per line. Book len 35-S0c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


TWO HANDBOOKS FOR FICTION AND 
VERSE WRITERS 
How to Revise Your Own Poems. .$1.25 
How to Revise Your Own Stories. .$1.25 
INSTRUCTION AND CRITICISM 
POETRY — FICTION 
Contributor to New Yorker, Sat. Review, C. S. 


Monitor, O’Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer, 
Writer's Digest, and others of national importance. 


1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles Trinity 2128 California 











Mss. Typed . .. Accurate... Neat... Rapid 
per thousand words up to 10,000; 
; ot Ae ig if more.,... 
Excellent Bond Paper Used. Free carbon and extra cover 
sheets. Minor corrections. Scripts mailed flat. 
D,, writes from N, Y. C.: ‘Your work was very 


eatistactory. 
FRANK M. ROSENBERG 
1545 East 19th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| SELL STORIES 
- SALES COUNT _| 


I offer a complete, well-rounded sales service 
from the pulps and confessions to the slicks. 
To the new writer I offer not only a sales service 
but also guidance, revision, and replotting for 
which there is no extra charge. Reading fees are 
one dollar per thousand words up to five thou- 
sand. Fifty cents per thousand words on every- 
thing above five thousand. 


Special arrangements with the established author 
and an opportunity to widen his markets. 


Fees on book manuscripts on request. 


LET ME SHOW YOU WHAT I CAN DO 
FOR YOU. 


LuciL_e Branot, Authors ’Agent 
131 West 38th Street New York, N. Y. 




















I am one of the few who do not take sides in 
any discussion regarding the question, “Which is 
best, Los Angeles, or San Francisco?” I have lived 
in them both as well as several other parts of 
California and I love the entire state. 

At the age of eleven I had a serial about a 
negro treasure hunt published in my grammar 
school paper. 

This satisfied my writing appetite until I took 
a short story course in high school (The Los 
Angeles High School). Incidentally, I would like 
to hear if any of my class mates are still col- 
lecting rejection slips. I got a grade of “A.” 
This indicated that the average ability of the 
other students was nil. 

I never wrote again until I went to work. Every 
red blooded young man wants to get ahead in 
this world and since they wouldn’t make me 
chairman of the board of directors I kept hunting 
for new worlds to conquer. I took correspond- 
ence courses which claimed to make me a chem- 
ical Engineer and an Industrial Engineer, but 
they were so lousy that I never finished them. 

About every three months I decided to become 
a writer. I would write a few thousand words 
on the start of the great American novel and then 
give up until three months later when the urge 
would come again. This idiotic cycle kept up until 
two years ago when I decided that I couldn’t 
escape this prodigal urge and then I got serious. 
I have been serious ever since. 

At first I aimed high, at the novel. Then I 
retreated to the novelette, then to the short- 
short, then the short story, then to the magazine 
article. Now I am at the bottom rung doing 
trade paper work. BUT I AM SUCCEEDING 
IN THIS BOTTOM RUNG. 

Now that I am at the bottom rung where a 
beginner belongs, I am going to climb up the 
ladder to the novel as quickly or as slowly as my 
ability (if any) permits. 

Your magazine has been a great help but also 
disrupts my family life each month when it comes. 





Dear Mr. Roberts (from the author): 

“You can sure see the fine points. It’s a real 
pleasure to take hold of your criticism—there’s 
real meat in it! Here’s BALLARD’S REEF 
back again and I think it is what you want.” 


work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well 
results! Try us. 


iF YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS »> 


assistance, 


for detailed circular. 


SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them 
or tell you why! 








Sell Your Stories and Books! 


PRINTED REJECTIONS DON'T HELP! 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. 
as selling. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
If you want to sell, we can help you! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Dear Mr. Roberts (9 days later): 

“‘We are happy to say we are adding BAL- 
LARD’S REEF to our list, and payment will go 
forward to you shortly.”—C. C. S., Editor. 


! Lots of writers do. Let’s get to 
Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 


revision for placement and 
The fee is very low. 


Send us your manuscripts, or write 








NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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My wife can’t even get near me until I have 
devoured every word between the two covers. 

I wrote an article for The Ice Cream Trade 
Journal which contained material suitable for other 
magazines some of which are non-related and 
some slightly related. 

I did not do this because I did not know if it 
was necessary to tell them of my plans. I won- 
dered if it would effect my rate of pay from them. 
I would like to syndicate as much of my work 
as possible but I have not been doing it for fear 
of losing the confidence of the editors. I want to 
be ethical and play the game fair, but I also 
want to make as much money as possible. 

I have a picture series which I want to sell to 
Look, but as I have already offered the pictures 
to Bird Lore I hesitate to send them to Look. I 
am offering first North American Magazine rights 
to Bird Lore. Does this prohibit me from also 
selling them to Look.* 

I would like to see more articles on writing for 
the popular slicks and writing novels in the mod- 
ern style. I think they call it objective writing. 
If Uzzell could get off the high horse I would 
like to see your whole magazine written by him. 
He is good, but I hate his guts. Laurence R. 
D’Orsay is good too. I would like to see you 
get some copy from him. I like the articles that 
give examples of writing before and after having 
their face lifted. “A Trained Seal Explains His 
Tricks” was a knock out. To see these trans- 
formations of bad writing into good is the second 
best thing to meeting a professional face to face. 

Articles by Woodford may not be very informa- 
tive, but they are fun to read and I would like 
to see some more even if only 10% of his gab is 
informative. 

There is a young genius here, and I mean every 
letter of the word “genius” when I say it, who 
does modernistic water colors that are sensational. 
Would you help him. His name is Sr. V. Galindo, 
12 Calle Poniente Numero 1-G, Guatemala City. 
My regards to your readers whom I have met 
everywhere. Pau H, Stixrup, 

10 Ave. Sur. No. 63, 

Guatemala, City, 

Guatemala, Central America. 
* * * 

*See editorial on page 64 which answers all 
questions on the syndication of magazine articles. 


—Ed. 





Sir: 

Since my being down here in Linn Creek, Mis- 
souri, is due almost entirely to a letter from Mr. 
M. N. Bunker which appeared in your columns 
last spring, thought you might like to know more 
about the situation here. 

I like it exceedingly well. This valley lacks the 
turmoil and futile appearance of hurry found in 
practically all of the larger towns. There is no 
distracting element here and working at the type- 
writer is quite easy. Disturbances are so few as 
to be neglible. 

While the weather is not comparable to Florida 


DON'T AIM TOO HIGH 


PROFESSIONALS: Is your material covering 
only top-flight markets? Returning to be 
pigeon-holed and forgotten? | specialize in 
covering second-class markets, in making 
SMALL SALES. Let me see some of those 
scripts seen only by LIBERTY and COLLIER’S. 
They may mean a series of small checks from 
second-class publications and the national 
newspaper syndicate markets that will total 
up to sizable amounts. 


SMALL SALES 
.. » PAY OUT! 


BEGINNERS: I! have outstanding editorial de- 
mands for short-short stories. I'll sell your 
short-shorts to the national newspaper syndicate 
markets serving over 2500 newspapers. Second- 
ary smooth-paper magazines as well are in need 
of smart short-shorts with single or double 
climax twists. Don't aim too high; start in the 
markets whose requirements don't strangle; 
make SMALL SALES—and the syndicate short- 
short field is the best place to earn through 
small checks while you learn to improve for 
better paying editors! Let me have several of 
the short-shorts you have on hand to make the 
rounds of these fertile second-class fields. Start 
at the bottom of the ladder for that "first-strike" 
to give you confidence—get small checks first, 
then tackle slick-toned fiction, not before! 


| am interested in the beginner as much as the pro- 
fessional. Editors are everlastingly on the lookout for 
virginal new plot ideas, smart fresh script locales— 
new character wrinkles, spontaneous climax twists. Let 
me see several of your short-shorts. Include outlines 
for others (free of charge). | am interested in de- 
veloping new writers, in securing repeat client sales. 
if your scripts stick immediately my customary com- 
mission is 10% on sales over $20, slightly increased on 
sales under $20. If your scripts aren't marketable as 
they stand, clear cut strictly commercial-minded re- 
vision suggestions given in a detailed report where 
warranted; expert criticism and specific constructive 
advice offered on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about 
those manuscripts. Resubmissions free. Marketing 
fees are low: 85c each script under 1,500 words; from 
1,500 to 5,000, $2.50; serials and novels, regardless of 
length, a flat $5.00. Let me help you sell in a SMALL 
WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 
Room 1229 — 15 Park Row — New York City 
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HOW 70 HAVE | 
A BRAIN CHILD 


plotting 
| 
JackWooprorbD 


The author of TRIAL AND ERROR comes through 
with another tremendous help for writers. Here's 
a plot book that IS a plot book—not a mechani- 
cal gadget or a lot of word lists. A bigger book 
than TRIAL AND ERROR (over 350 pages) cover- 
ing in detail all the plotting methods that Wood- 
ford has ever used—with special attention to 
your own particular mind, temperament, occu- 
pation, etc. Woodford believes that not all 
people can use the same system, and in his book 
he presents 


EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF MIND 


34 big chapters. Some titles: THE PERFECT PLOT 
—THE ABC OF PLOTTING—THE HEAD MAN IN 
PLOT—FORMULAE FORMULA IN PLOT—PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS IN PLOT—SHE IN PLOT—PLOTTING 
WITH MIRRORS—PLOT MATERIAL SOURCES — 
PLOTS FROM CHARACTERS, etc. In addition, since 
plotting is all important in motion picture writing, 
PLOTTING contains a synopsis, treatment and shoot- 
ing script—just as they are used in Hollywood. 

Because of the amount of material in the book, the 
_ would ordinarily be $5. No plot help has ever sold 

less. Owing to the number advance trade sales, 
we've been able to print an unusually large first edition, 
goes the economies on to you. The price of PLOT- 
ING is $3—the same as TRIAL AND ERROR. Orders 
will be filled as received. We are so certain of what 
PLOTTING will do for you, that we shall allow you to 
examine it for 5 days at our risk. 


And remember—TRIAL AND ERROR—now in its 
10th printing, and still the best selling book on writing. 
As the Editor of ESQUIRE says, “There are a lot of 
fellows telling you that 'you too can write stuff.’ But 
Jack Woodford is the only one who goes on to 
prove itl" 

Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING 
or TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5 day refund guar- 
antee applies on both books. 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers D 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 

0 Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 

CD Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00 


I may return books within five days for complete refund If | 
am not satisfied. 


0 Enclosed find check G Send C, O. D. 


WrITER’s DIGEST 
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weather it is comfortable. Some snow falls in 
winter but the longest it has ever been known to 
remain is about a week. At this writing the sun 
shines warm and bright almost every day, al- 
though the nights are quite cool. 

Mr. Bunker, who is “Doc” to his intimates, is a 
friendly sort and tries to make things pleasant for 
all with friendly and sound advice. 

For early next summer he is planning a summer 
meeting here for writers, both new and profes- 
sional. Good speakers are now being lined up, so 
I’m told, and a program of entertainment is being 
arranged. 

Living costs here are actually so low that any 
writer who is earning anything at all should be 
able to live here in comparative comfort. A free 
park is available for those who happen to possess 
house trailers, and for the others a cabin camp 
with good clean cottages at a reasonable cost is 
right at hand. 

Both story and article material is here. History 
has been made in this section, and strangely 
enough, this is one of the few spots in any north- 
ern state, that is of which I have any knowledge, 
that can date the ancestry of most of its people 
back for more than a hundred years. Jesse 
James and others. 

I hope a few other writers come down here. 

A. H. Vance. 

M. N. Bunker, whose letters the Forum pub- 
lished last April, is a long time DicestT reader. 
He is a good business man pursued by the soul 
of a writer. His business is the science of hand- 
writing. His avocation is writing which tem- 
porarily has won out.—Ed. 





Sir: 

I am planning a new house organ, Beauty Arts 
magazine. Two editions will be published month- 
ly beginning with a December issue, scheduled dis- 
tribution about November 15; 1) “Professional 
Edition,” for beauty shops, 2) “Salon Edition,” 
for customers. 

Both trade and general articles will be needed. 
We will welcome contributions on humorous anec- 
dotes of incidents occurring in beauty salons or 
at least with a beauty slant. Some editorial pol- 
icy, naturally, will apply to cartoons, short short 
stories, serial stories, technical articles and other 
contributions on make-up; cosmetics; skin cul- 
ture; new products; hair styling; hand care; 
body culture ; reducing ; new methods, and articles 
about progressive beauty salons. 

Photographs or sketches are desired to illus- 
trate most of the editorial matter. 

Since this is a new venture, we are not estab- 
lishing a permanent payment policy. Tentatively, 
however, you may quote us as offering payment on 
accepted material 30 days from date of publica- 
tion, rates in most cases determined by individual 
merit of contribution, subject to agreement by 
contact or correspondence. No contributions, how- 
ever, with the exception of publicity material, will 
be published by us without a confirmed release 
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from contributor or payment of at least one half 
cent a word. 

Contributions to be addressed to Mr. R. A. 
McCreary, editor, Beauty Arts Magazine, 624 
West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Manuscripts unaccompanied by return post- 
age will not be returned and we shall not be liable 
for damage or loss of manuscripts or photographs 
unacknowledged. R. A. McCreary. 





Sir: 

National Publications is issuing a pocket-sized 
slick paper mag, tentatively titled Inspiration and 
is in the market for short stories, articles, and 
photos to 2500 words. 

We desire material that is inspirational, uplif- 
ting, and also entertaining. We do not wish reli- 
gious material or stories too obviously of a flag- 
waving nature. We want material that will in- 
spire readers and give them new viewpoints and 
new courage to tackle life’s problems (no stories 
of sick or bed-ridden persons, please). 

We also want inspirational fact articles of 
celebrities, inventors, statesmen, men in all walks 
of life who have distinguished themselves. 

A letter is being prepared outlining our needs 
more fully and may be had for the asking. 

Our rates are lc up per word, 40 per cent on 
acceptance and 60 per cent upon publication. 
Photos are $3. First issue of Inspiration is 
planned for February. H. B. Lieserman, 

1133 Broadway, New York City. 





Sir: 

Up here in Alaska, people have to be on.the list 
to be owner of a current WriTER’s DiGcEsT, one 
never sees it on the newsstands. 

It was just such a copy that set my head 
awhirl. I read everything in it. Next thing I 
did was to start right in to write short letters 
to the Playmate Magazine. How many did I 
write? Well, I wrote so many that Mother said, 
“Listen here, girl, I can’t afford all these 3c 
stamps.” But the next thing I knew my little 
stories were published, and was I thrilled, and 
did I get a pile of pen-pals, so many that the 
post man said, that I would have to rent a 
bigger box. 

With each story published I received a free- 
subscription for a year, so I have now the Play- 
mate Magazine coming until I am 27 years old. 

I wrote to the American Girl, in the column 
“A Penny for Your Thoughts,” and got more sub- 
scriptions. 

My enthusiasm grew and my writing ability 
grew also. I decided it was time for me to make 
a little money. 

The Child Life Magazine, “Junior Editor De- 
partment,” offered cash prizes of $1, $2, $3, for 
letters of not more than 200 words. I had two 
letters and a picture published and along came 
my checks. 

Soon afterwards the local newspaper had a 
beautiful writeup about Alaska’s youngest child 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results, 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


© Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


® Detailed revision suggestions if your material is un- 
salable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuited material; detailed suggestions regarding your 
future work. 


© Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


@ Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own revi- 
sion would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial re- 
writing, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


@ Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, whether 
book is finished or in preparation. If possibilities of your 
book appear to be exceptionally promising, we may arrange 
to handle it under special terms. Our advice or guidance on 
your book is always available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How to Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
“Dean of American Anthologists," as ‘perhaps the finest 
service poetry is receiving these days."' $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1.00 FOR 6000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 for 
each script up to 6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 
words or fraction of 3000 thereafter; books over 60,000 words, 
$!0—the only service fee you pay. With submissions of elght 
or more scripts in a group, one additional script free. Fees 
waived if you have sold $500 worth of fiction within the last 
year, or after we make four sales for you. Sales com- 
mission 10%. 


@ Submit your best scripts, enclosing any facts that may 
prove helpful. If salable, your material will be placed 
promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK PUBLISHING SERVICE 
545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


(Continuous Advertising in Leading Journals: Harpers, Forum, New 
York Herald Tribune, Writer’s Monthly, American Mereury, Ete.) 
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your work, 











If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. 


rill: PHILADELPHIA - - -- - - 


U TH OR 


OF BOOKS: 


Just address MS to: 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


If accepted, 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
q juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- 


plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
q Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nasa Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 


agg -99 Arnold Kummer, 
, Dr. Clarence Edward 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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writer, I was indeed proud, I want to stay chesty, 
I want to get connection with houses that pay me 
a little more, I want to reach for the stars. No 
wonder that Jack London, and Rex Beech could 
write such beautiful books, look at the inspiration 
they had. Alaska! 

This is still a frontier country and I hope I 
am able to keep on writing. I have received the 
nicest letters from Editors, I think they are easy 
to deal with, perhaps it’s because I’m a young 
lady with fair skin and rosy cheeks. You know 
we are not all Eskimos up here that live in 


Igloos. Doris MIETTINEN, 
Juneau, Alaska. 
Miss Hurst, meet Miss Miettinen. Miss Bald- 


win, Miss Miettinen. Kathleen Norris, that rosy 
thunder from the North, heralds your youngest 
competitor, aged 13, next birthday.—Ed. 





Sir: 

In fairness to Popular Educator please hear my 
side of the story. Following your recent market 
tip, I submitted to that publication a little sketch 
in which I had boundless faith but for which 
there seemed no possible market. 

Promptly—and astonishingly, I received a letter 
of acceptance offering me 4c a word for the 
piece. Mr. George M. Murray, the editor, said 
he was forced to reject so much off-trail stuff that 
it was a delight to him to be able to find some- 
thing that just fit. So I’m sure you'll agree that 
rejections stating—‘“never buy such material”— 
probably cover a multitude of sins—on the part 
of submitting writers. 

This isn’t gloating, in any sense. I just hap- 
pened to be lucky. A fervent sense of gratitude 
forces me to leap the defense. 

Marjorie HotMeEs MIGHELL, 
1509 Hickory Avenue, 
Texarkana, Arkansas. 





Sirs: 

Following is a brief description of the type of 
material we would like from free-lance writers: 

“We are interested particularly in daily columns 
for syndication, around 250-300 words. We avoid 
duplicating any features now on the market, thus 
material must be distinctly different. Novelty and 
originality are as important as writing merit. Pay- 
ment is on the customary syndicate basis.” 

A. R. Sanrorp, Manager, 
Times Feature Service, 
P. O. Box 144, New Brunswick, N. J. 

This syndicate is unknown to us. The following 
comments have no relation to the above syndicate. 
The Dicest is opposed to any syndicate in the 
radio, newspaper, trade journal or magazine field 
that charge the free-lance writer any fee of any 
sort for accepting his work for syndication pur- 
poses. All revenue a syndicate deserves should 
come from its publication or radio customers. 
Writers should pay no advances or fees of any 
kind to syndicates except a commission on work 
as it is sold.— Ed. 


Three Slick Sales at One Stroke 


News has just reached me of three 
smooth sheet sales in the same mail to one 
of the oldest of the outdoor sports maga- 


zines. These stories were done in revisory 
collaboration, and my client profits nearly 
95%. 


Special Offer for Short-Shorts 


Until further notice I am offering special percen- 
tage consideration for short-short stories and ideas 
(under 2,000 words) at fifty cents each, plus return 
postage. If the short-short is salable as received I 
enter it in my sales service at 10% commission. If 
the idea is good but needs better presentation, or 
finished development, I’ll make a profit sharing 
offer, percentage to me depending on the amount 
of work necessary. If the idea is not promising, rl 
return it with brief but pointed criticism. 
Longer stories at the regular rate for sales and 
treatment consideration of $1.00 each, or send stamp 
for folder. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. ©. Box 148, Dept. D 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Books to my credit praised by highest ranking critics. 
French translation. Editorial experience with Fawcett 

















Publi Con to more than 95 publica- 
tions. See my Len Garrity series in 10 Story West- 
ern (Popular). 





WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios and am prepared to take up your stories 
personally with Studio Editors.. Send for my 
booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 















FREE! {6 Wil 


This booklet by Dr, Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information_on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Tests, giving 
ou a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing abilit Send today—no sbligatios. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS 
1202-9 Pence Bidg. 


BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


LEARN GAG WRITING 
Tremendous demand. Famous GAG BUIL DER COURSE 
now costs less_than ten cents a week. Yo drawing re- 
quired. STAMP brings free information on how you, too, 
can share in this fascinating money-making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 WRIGHTWOOD 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 
1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spe ing, unctuation, grammar, A requested. Thirty cents 
per one t a © words; verse, tr line. Book ths, 

a sand words. T E KIND OF WOR K 
THA EDITORS ¢ COMMEND, 

LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 
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A few of my 4 
Clients’ November | 
Magazine Appearances 


GOING PLACES | 


For seventeen years I have developed new writers into leading names in 
every literary field. Starred above are just a few of the top-circulation smooth- 
paper magazines to which I’ve sold first contributions for clients. In the first ten months of 
1939, I’ve launched sixty-three new writers on successful literary careers, their sales ranging 
from the leading general interest and women’s magazines down through the secondary slicks 
and every type of pulp. 


Ir you have “the makings”, I can do the same for you. 





I HAVE nothing to sell you. I want you simply as a profitable commission 
account. If you have sold $1000 worth to magazines within the last year, wish to graduate from 
the pulps to slicks, or to increase your sales in either field, I’ll handle you on straight commis- « 
sion. If you’ve sold $500 worth in last year, I'll give you a 50% reduction on reading fees 
charged beginners. If you are a beginner, or have sold only one or two items, I’ll have to charge 
you reading fees until I sell $1000 worth of your work. But for these fees your unsalable scripts 
receive detailed constructive criticism as well as revision and replot advice on those which can °* 7 
be made salable. Your salable stories, of course, I immediately recommend to editors who have 
been buying from me for years. 4 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to 5000; on scripts AUGUST LENnIGER 
+ a at me f po oo for the first 5000 words and sg each 

/ ousand. ISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on adian, 

|| 20% on foreign sales. LITERARY AGENT 


(i My booklet, PRACTICAL LITERARY HELP, 56 WEST45™ STREET 
; and my latest market letter, free on request. NEW YORK CITY 
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“God Help You,” she said 


By ALBERT R. DE PINA 


Y uncle Alfred was a poet. I never 
M knew him, but I have read with a 
sense of wonder, the two thin 
volumes of verse he wrote and published 
before he leaned on a lyric and died sud- 


denly at the age of twenty- 
= 


three. 
Father was a_ physician. 
His central passion, however, 
was politics and he con- 
and essays, some of which 
still survive oblivion in an- 
other language. 

So you see, I was born in the midst of 

writing. 

When I was fourteen, I ran away from a 
and headed for New Or- 
leans. I had been there 
once, and its old world 
loveliness had captured my 

the day after Christmas when I arrived. 
It was cold, and the skies were of that 
luminous, silvery greyness I always associated 
with the Velasquez at home. On Canal 


stantly wrote political articles 
military school in Louisiana, 

a 

™ PN 
_— heart. I remember it was 
street, a great crowd surrounded a truck, 
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ej and with the curiosity of 
<= the young, I investigated 
to glimpse my first movie 
star in the flesh. Alice 
Brady was on the truck 
selling Liberty Bonds. 
America had entered the World War the 
previous April, and soldiers were everywhere. 
On my second day in New Orleans I went 
to the Navy Recruiting Sta- 
tion and tried to enlist. I was 
not tall enough! My scant 
five feet six inches barred me 
from what might have been 
another story. I then tried 
the Marines, with equal re- 
sults; finally, I tried the Army. Here, my 
lack of height made no difference; naturally, 
I lied outrageously about my age, and I 
was accepted. I will never forget that cold, 
exhilarating ride to Jackson Barracks in open 
trucks, that same evening. I was a small, 
huddled figure, singing with the rest, in a 
changing voice that was part soprano and 
part tenor, with occasional baritone notes. 
The rhymeless, reasonless happiness that I 
felt then, has been mine very seldom since. 


























































We were not long at Jack- 
son Barracks — just long 
enough to be vaccinated and 
innoculated with the first 
shots of Typhoid and Para- 
typhoid serum; and be finger- 
printed. In less than a week, we entrained 
for another Post. None of us knew where 
we were going. I don’t think any of us 
cared. There were many rumors concern- 
ing our destination, but these grapevine 
stories never did interest me very much. 





I was far too interested in the life around 
me. It was the first time I had heard men 
talk with complete freedom. And, it was the 
first time I had been treated as a man, in- 
stead of a child. Hitherto, I had only heard 
the precise, modulated tones of my teachers, 
and the carefully trained language of my 
companions. Here, to my awakening mind, 
in the untrammelled language and slang of 
my buddies, there was a richness, a fascina- 
tion that I had never known. They must 
have sensed my extreme youth, for although 
they never mentioned it, I can still recall 
how kind they were to me. 


Our destination was Kelly Field, Texas. 
When we arrived, we were assigned to Kelly 
No. 2. It was an ocean of tents then. Tired 
and eager to arrive somewhere—anywhere, 
to be able to bathe and rest from the three 
days of train-vibration, we poured like a 
swarm from the train, shouldering packs 
and barracks-bags. As soon as we had de- 
bouched onto the platform, the lieutenant 
in charge snapped, “Fall in!” We became 
two lines of silent men. He ordered “Right 
by twos, march!” And thus we were led to 
lines of trucks that awaited 
to take us to Kelly No. 2. 
‘We rode quickly through 
San Antonio, singing 
“There’s a long, long trail 
a-winding,” and hit for the 
open country. 





Eventually we came to a cluster of gaudy 
movie theatres, masked bar-rooms and 
tawdry sporting houses, not a stone’s throw 
from the gigantic iron gates of the Post, now 
open to receive us. As we rode through, on 
our left were a long line of corrugated iron 
warehouses, and on the right the endless 
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open field, as flat as a table-top on which 
small, stubby-looking airplanes, slithered 
around, scarcely rising from the field, like 
prehistoric insects too heavy for flight. On 
the other side of the field, indistinguishable 
in the distance, was Kelly No. 1, where the 
lucky ones who passed the examinations be- 
came officers in the Air Corps. 

The trucks kept on going down the road, 
past row after row of tents. The trucks came 
to a lurching stop, we shouldered our packs 
once more and_ grabbed __barracks-bags, 
clambering over the sides as best we could, 
to stand in line and hear our names being 
called, assigned to this Company and that 
one, and then to the tents we were to occupy, 
six men to a tent, and sometimes seven. 


That first evening in Kelly Field, has re- 
mained with me. The brazen notes of mess- 
call, interrupted by the 
droning of airplanes over- 
head; the gathering dark- 
te 2% ness, the enfleurage of a 
‘{¥—5 24 little breeze that brought 
As the fragrance of the desert 
and sprinkled powdery sand on our food, as 
we sat tailor-fashion on the ground eating 
Irish stew out of aluminum mess-kits. And 
later, the profound melancholy of Taps vi- 
brating through the night, and laying awake, 
too excited to sleep, while a great white 
moon, that like Baudelaire’s was caprice it- 
self, striving to creep into the tent. 


It was at Kelly No. 1, after I had passed 
the examinations and had been transferred, 
that I began to write. With that earlier ado- 
lescence of the Latins, I had begun to be 
concerned with, and look upon the mysteries 
of life with a new vision. But somehow I 
shrank from aping the lustier pastimes that 
so many of the others sought and found. 
Perhaps these first, simple stories I wrote, 
were a sort of sublimation. Not content with 
writing them, I began to narrate them, and 
often after taps, when the lights were out, I 
was surrounded by a shadowy group of ca- 
dets who listened to my whispered tales in 
the silence of Aero Squadron —. And then 
in the late Spring, our Squadron was ordered 
overseas. 

We sailed from Hoboken in an English 
ship, where we ate sheep stew and Aus- 
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tralian rabbit as we penetrated 
deeper and deeper into the 
submarine danger zone. But 
the convoy managed to dock at 
Liverpool, or I wouldn’t be 

-’ writing this now. Some of us 
went to Wndluvster, and the rest to a camp 
near Ramsey, where King Arthur’s relics 
gather dust. Until the 
orders came to entrain 
,. for Southampton, where 
we crossed the Channel 
in cattle- boats and, at 





last—France. 

My first impression of France, was dark- 
ness and a cold, dismal rain. Somehow I 
learned that the Infantry was going to Au- 
treville, five miles away from the rail-head 
where our American Headquarters had been 
set up. I pitied them their journey in the 
cold, wet darkness, and 
committed the mistake of 
doing it aloud, for I was 
laughed at by my compan- 
ions. 

The next day I had a 
confused picture of dirty 
humanity; of a_ hospital 
train crowded with mangled 
flesh, the stench alone, enough to turn your 
stomach, and a babel of accents. But above 
all, of how unbelievably much, human beings 
seem to be able to endure! 

There was no romance here. I remember 
wondering what pen could possibly convey 
this appalling reality to those who never saw 
it. I knew that I could never write it. And 
this was the first great doubt about my liter- 
ary ability to enter my mind. 

We were not given long to rest; within 
forty-eight hours, we were flying replacement 
planes to our destination—we were replace- 
ments ourselves. I flew a Spad—it was yel- 
low; compared with the ships of today, they 
were pretty flimsy affairs; but at the time I 
felt a sense of power and freedom. Every- 
where was stark ruin; shell and bomb had 
wreaked havoc with the panorama below. 
But stoically, the majority of the French 
peasants that remained out of the Army, still 
clung tenaciously to la terre. 

The village near our Squadron, had been 
evacuated. A vast silence pervaded it—the 
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silence of a dead village. Under the sodden 
skies, it lay soundless and inert, as if in that 
ultimate exhaustion that contemplates with 
indifference the immediacy of death. The 
very absence of the barrage we had expected, 
added to our sense of unreality. For the first 
time, I sensed the meaning of fear. I was to 
know fear intimately, in all its phases during 
the following months, but I grew accustomed 
to it. How adaptable we are! 

I remember a feat of daring that became 
common in the last war. Part of an enemy 
Circus came to return the compliment we 
had paid them a few days before, and before 
most of us had time to take to the air, they 
were right over us and the whole earth 
seemed to leap into our faces in geysers of 
mud. I had a glimpse of our top sergeant 
standing stricken, with bulging, unseeing 
eyes. He wasn’t wounded—not even 
scratched, but all of a sudden the energy 
seemed to leave his body as he tottered, like 
the flame of a candle ready to gutter and go 
out. His stomach had turned over in a 
prodigious yawn, and his throat had filled 
with spittle. Slowly, gently, he sank to the 
mud, and he didn’t even have time to close 
his eyes before he died. 

It was life and death stripped of all veneer. 
And yet, it had its own peculiar grandeur 
too. 

After a while, I began to write again. 
There were many, many nights when day- 
break found me scribbling away in a sort of 
personal shorthand. It wasn’t that I loved 
writing enough to do without sleep, but that 
insomnia drove me to it, for fear of my own 
thoughts. 

These stories (and I have them still) have 
never seen the light. They never will. They 
are not stories of romance, or even deeds of 
derring-do ; they are intimate miniature biog- 
raphies of those souls among whom I had 
the privilege to live. Most of them are dead, 
and for all intents and purposes, these little 
biographies sleep the sleep of the dead too. 

We were on a contact flight the day the 
Armistice was declared. Of seventeen planes 
that had left that morning, nine came back. 
The greatest friend I’ve ever had, was among 
the missing—the Armistice to me, has never 
signified joy. I’ve never known where he 
rests in France. His “Miniature,” ends with 
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the wind plucking an unearthly threnody 
from the wires of his Nieuport as he threw 
his ship into a tight roll, to climb level with 
a green Fokker. The rest I do not know. 


DID not want to return to the U. S. A., 
just then, even if the war was over. We 
were given the choice of going into Ger- 
many, and without hesitation, I asked to go. 
Possibly it was an extension of the adventure 
on which I had embarked—perhaps subcon- 
sciously I recoiled from returning to civiliza- 
tion and sanity while still tainted with the 
savagery of the world in which I thought I 
had come of age. By then, I was fifteen. 
Ripened over night, like the green fruit of an 
orchard I had seen growing next to a house 
that had caught fire; the next day most of 
the apples and peaches had matured artifi- 
cially thanks to the heat. 
The Germany I 
found and came to 
om, KNOW, was the Ger- 
&® many of a hundred 
“> marks to the dollar; 
o it made possible 
champagne suppers 
= and — many other 
things. Eventually, the mark went to astro- 
nomical figures, but that was after we had 
left. We only stayed until 1919, and most of 
our gang were back by May of that year. I 
brought with me the usual collection of iron 
crosses and studded belts and collections of 
marks. I brought also my new conception of 
living, that I had to re-orient in the years to 
follow. 

Forgive me, but I thought that I was emi- 
nently equipped to be a great writer. I felt 
that because of my ancestry, I had it in my 
blood, then too, had I not seen the greatest of 
all adventures—the World War? As for 
being well read, long before the night when I 
sneaked away from my military school, I 
read voluminously in two languages. After 
being discharged, while casting about for a 
job, I decided to be a newspaper reporter. I 
landed a curious sort of assignment. It con- 
sisted in writing a daily column for a Spanish 
newspaper, while selling classified ads the 
rest of the time. I never knew until years 
later, that the really important part, the 
part that paid my salary, was the sale of 
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those ads, and that my little column was the 
result of the editor’s benevolence, who hu- 
mored me by letting me write it. I have a 
few of those clippings, and my face burns 
when I re-read them! 

After a while I grew rest- 
less. All the stories with 
which I continually bom- 
barded New York editors, 
were like boomerangs, 
which just as regularly 
came right back to me, 
having gathered enroute, rejection slips. 
Those were fruitless years of groping in the 
dark, following the road of trial and error, 
when I should have devoted them to sus- 
tained study, systematic planning and analy- 
sis, following some honestly specialized train- 
ing In writing. 


aD & 
BOS sR 


In 1921, I decided to go 
to Chicago. New York that 
was to be the field of my 
literary victories, had be- 
come the arena of my de- 
feat. My youth, magnified 
this tragedy a thousand 
fold. The column in the Spanish newspaper 
had become a stench in my nostrils, and I 
was unbelievably tired of selling ads. I re- 
nounced all my literary aspirations and took 
a train for the Windy City. 

What could be more re- 
mote from romance than 
the stock-yards? Neverthe- 
less, that’s where I finally 
landed a job. Not in the 
-) gory part where cattle and 
fowl passed through their own Aix-La Cha- 
pelle, and Verdun—I’d had enough of death 
—but in the offices, as assistant to the export 
manager, thanks to my knowledge of French 
and Spanish. I threw myself into the work 
with all the energy of fanatical immolation— 
for that is what it was to me. And after a 
year of this, the officials rewarded what they 
thought was unusual zeal on my part, with a 
trip to South America with the Export Man- 
ager. It was of course, strictly a business 
trip, but I seized the opportunity to resusci- 
tate my literary efforts. 

It came about almost without my knowing 
it. A few days before embarking, the Chi- 
cago Tribune published an article on bull- 
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fighting, and of course, it was condemnatory. 
But somehow its mild satire got under my 
skin. I thought it flagrantly unfair at the 
time—although I have revised my estimate 
since then—and promptly, in the first heat of 
my indignation, I sat down and wrote what 
I thought was a tragic masterpiece on the 
blood and sand of the arena. It came out 
the next day, somewhat edited, as a hilarious 
piece under the title “Spanish Athletics!” 
But it was the first thing I had ever pub- 
lished, and once more, my literary ambitions 
rolled over, awoke and came to life. 

While on the trip south, I began to write a 
series of “impressions” of the voyage, which 
were later published by a Buenos Aires editor 
—no payment of course! . . . But the fever 
was upon me once more—if anything, worse 
than ever. 

Upon returning to Chicago, I joined the 
Theosophical Society at Wheaton, Illinois. 
At first, they allowed me to translate for 
them the letters. and articles they received in 
French and Spanish from the other Theo- 
sophical Centers throughout the world; but 
after a while, they acceeded to my constant 
urgings and permitted me to write their 
Book-reviews. This was the beginning of my 
downfall, because that Summer, while the 

President of the Society was 
away, I prevailed upon the 
secretary to publish my art- 
icle, “The Meaning of The- 
osophy.” It appeared on the 

; front page; it caused a near- 
riot and was the end of my 
career with them. 

I decided then that my 
particular metier was the novel. And what 
a wealth of material I had! My own family 
was an inexhaustible vein ready to be tapped, 
not to speak of my World War background. 
For two years I labored on the book. At 
last it was finished, and deep down in my 
heart, I was convinced that I had written a 
romantic novel in the great tradition. This 
was during the glamorous twenties—1925, to 
be exact. With infinite care it was typed, 
boxed and sent to Simon & Schuster. They 
gave it every possible chance. To this day I 
hold a warm spot in my heart for them, 
especially every time I re-read a few pages of 
that amateurish hodge-podge I titled “Pre- 


lude to Genius.” Their patience and their 
kindness, was beyond belief. And once 
more I turned to the commercial world as to 
a vast cup in which to drown my sorrow. I 
went into business for myself, for three years, 
and ended in the debacle of the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff, when through the retaliation 
of all the foreign countries to which I ex- 
ported, completely lost my shirt. 


In the Autumn of 1934, I packed my bags 
and with what few dollars I had left, hit for 
Hollywood. I always wanted to see Cali- 
fornia, and as Hollywood became more and 
more fabulous through the years, the desire 
increased. 


Early in the afternoon of October 30th, 
the driver of the automobile with whom I’d 
shared expenses, left me in front of the 
Warner Brothers’ theatre in Los Angeles. It 
was pouring rain, the street was flooded, and 
I didn’t have the faintest intention of where 
I was to go. The theatre has a sort of arcade 
in front that sheltered me from the rain; a 
newsboy was there too, trying to keep warm. 
I bought a paper from him to while away the 
time until the rain abated, and mechanically, 
I turned to the want ads. I read the col- 
umns of help wanted—ninety percent sales- 
men’s jobs on a commission basis—until I 
came to one ad that asked for ten men, to 
work for the newspaper, it mentioned salary. 
I hailed a taxi, threw in my bags and went to 


apply. 


The job turned out to be filling in charts 
for a “Character Analyst,” in connection 
with a circulation campaign, you sent in a 
coupon with your handwriting, and you re- 
ceived a chart showing your characteristics. 
We had to turn out three-hundred charts a 
day, and the salary was twenty-five a week. 


Among us was a_ busted 
banker, a former clergy- 
man, < high-pressure sales- 
man, a dentist, an electrical 
engineer, and, among the 
nondescript ones, was I. Be- 
fore the job ended, a tea 
manufacturer decided to 
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“I can’t understand it—I sent him that story five 
times, and on this last rejection slip he wrote ‘This 
seems familiar—have you been reading Poe?’” 


have a radio program with music and the 
“Character Analysis” hook tied to it. But 
the great analyst had a contract to fulfill and 
he was unable to accept. However, I did. 
As an added inducement, I offered them in 
a burst of inspiration to broadcast a “Story 
from Life,” every day together with the rest. 


I guess that was the old writing urge find- 
ing an outlet under a different guise ; I didn’t 
realize it until I had to go on the air and 
give a nine minute story every evening for 
six months! A harrowing experience, but I 
suppose it was the greatest possible training. 
When these broadcasts over KFWB, the 
Warner Brothers Station came to an end, I 
sent two reviews and a couple of poems to 
the magazine of the movie folks—Script. I 
gave it little importance at the time, but it 
was the beginning of another adventure— 
this time in editing. 

Two days later, Bob Wagner’s wife, Flor- 
ence, telephoned me. She asked me if I 
would like to be both secretary and assistant 
editor and help proof-read when necessary. 
Would I? For several months I too wrote 
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rejection letters, proof-read,—=_, 
edited and put the mag to bed. , 
Under the kindly genius of 
Bob Wagner, I learned how to 
read manuscripts impersonally, 
how to be (in the language of 
the Wnrirer’s DicEst), a 
trained seal, cutting, revising, clothing, until 
something human and sparkling would 
emerge from the material at hand. 

I learned what all the “trial and error,” of 
the past fruitless years had not taught me, 
and what a good, honest critic with editorial 
experience could have told me. 

By 1937, I had appeared innumerable 
times in Script, with reviews, critiques, and 
articlese—I have a whole scrap-book full of 
them. In February, 1937, Scribner’s fea- 
tured my “Renaissance of Virility,” and half 
a dozen Spanish-American publications car- 
ried my syndicated column. March, 1938 
Atlantic Monthly took a small article from 
me. I began to write short stories. 





A great national magazine, I hesitate to 
mention the name, has accepted a 7,000 
word short story, provided I make certain 
changes. Today all my rejected material 
comes back with pleasant editorial letters, 
instead of rejection slips. 

I cannot say that I have arrived. But I 
have learned among the basic fundamentals 
of writing, a great humility. I have learned 
too, not to try to avoid my fate. For to 
those of us who are fated to be writers, 
writing is an extension of being, like love and 
marriage and progeny. 

As I finish this article, I visualize a scene of 
my childhood. We were seated at the din- 
ner-table, in the soft glow of candle-light. A 
friend of the family who was present, asked 
the usual stock question we ask of children: 
“What are you going to be when you grow 
up?” And I imbued with a sort of hero 
worship of my novelist 
grandmother, answered, 
“A writer, a great writer 
like grandma!” I re- 
member gazing into her 
hooded eyes across a 
meadow of candle flame, 
as she said, “God help you!” 
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Glamour, Drama-- 
and Sudden Checks 


By GENE KIvETT 


S a struggling free lancer who has 
A written, and sold some, of nearly 

every type of literature being 
printed—from quality stuff for the “little 
magazines” right on down the line to 500- 
word Westerns that appeared under pen- 
names in the Wrangler’s Corner of Wild 
West Weekly—it has been my experience 
that the Western fact story is easier to write 
and easier to sell than any other type of 
story being bought and published. 

The outstanding feature about writing 
these fact pieces—the part that makes it 
easy—is that you don’t have to sweat over 
a plot. The plot is ready made! All you 
have to do is put it on paper, in your own 
words and style. 

From a steady reading of all Western 
pulps over a period of several months, I’ve 
found that there are five of us who turn 
out the big majority of fact stories. (These 
other four guys, when they read this article, 
will probably damn me to purgatory for 
stirring up a lot of competition for them!) 
Apparently few writers know about this 
field. Or else they’ve never thought of giv- 
ing it a whirl. Myself, I stumbled into 
quite by accident and learned through trial 
and error what the editors wanted—and 
would buy and buy. 

Now, if you will follow me, I’ll show you 
just how I write and sell one of these articles. 

When I decide to write a fact story, the 
first thing I do is go to the public library. 
Usually, I have no idea whatever about 
whom or what I am going to write. All I 
know is, I’m going to write an article of 
some kind. 

In the library, I proceed to the shelves 
that contain histories of Western states and 
towns, biographies of Western outlaws, law 
officers, gun-fighters, and  frontiersmen. 


(There are dozens of such fact books in 
every public library.) I browse through the 
books, read the blurbs and chapter titles 
with an eye for a hint of likely article 
material. 


I finally come across a history book that 
I know is good for at least one magazine 
article. I draw it and take it home. 

The book I’ve drawn is a biography of 
Calamity Jane. Although a million words 
have been written about Calamity Jane, I 
believe that Popular Publications would be 
interested in a biographical sketch of the 
fabulous frontierswoman. 


I make notes on a scratch pad, as I read 
. . . . Calamity’s physical appearance, her 
full name, when and where she was born, 
and all such details. Whenever I come 
across an exciting incident from her life, I 
note it down briefly and record the number 
of the page, so that when I’m writing my 
piece I can easily refer back to the incident 
for full details. Since pulp readers demand 
excitement and action, my article will deal 
only with the highlights of her adventurous 
career. 

Having finished the book, I take it and 
the notes I’ve made to my typewriter. I am 
ready to begin the article. While doing it, 
I frequently will refer to the book for facts. 
But I won’t copy anything from the book. 
Ill write everything in my own words. 

We all know, of course, that it is best to 
begin any kind of commercial writing with 
movement, or a narrative hook. So I worry 
about the lead for a while. It finally occurs 
to me to begin the piece with the incident 
that led up to her being nick-named Ca- 
lamity Jane. I lead off thus: 


On hands and knees, the girl was 
crawling up the hillside. She was hug- 
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ging the ground closely, advancing with 
quiet and caution. In her right hand, 
she carried her rifle; in her left, her 
black felt hat. The morning sunlight 
linted on her soft, coppery-red_ hair. 
er young body showed lithe and shape- 
ly under the buckskin pants and coat 
she wore. 

She crawled to the top of the hill, 
eased up behind a rock and lay still. 
Cautiously, she peered around the stone 
and down into the valley below. The 
sight that she saw made her grow tense. 
Her brown eyes narrowed to sharp alert- 
ness. For a minute she closely studied 
the Sioux Indian camp down below her 
in the valley. 


Now, I’ve used my imagination a bit here. 
The biography mentioned this incident 
briefly, and gave no details. For al] I know, 
Jane might have been wearing a sun-bon- 
net and carrying a blunderbuss. What I’ve 
tried to do is glamourize and dramatize her. 

After I’ve finished with the opening— 
after the soldiers have attacked the Sioux 
and Jane, who was a scout for the troopers, 
has acquitted herself during the fight with 
such valor that the captain has told her she 
is “a wonderful person to have around in 
times of calamity,” and that from now on 
he’s going to call her “Calamity” Jane—I 
change to expository writing. Thus: 

The name stuck, and that strange, 
daring woman who thrived on danger 
and who could out-ride and out-shoot 
most men, was to be known as Calamity 
Jane until the day she died. 

A couple of excerpts taken at random will 
illustrate how 'I record the highlights of her 
career : 


In Sheridan, Wyoming, Jane got tipsy 
and shot up the town. She came near 
killing a sheepherder and the town mar- 
shal. The anxious citizens took up a 
collection and paid Calamity’s stage fare 
to Newcastle, to get rid of her. 

It was only by accident that she was 
saved from being with General Custer 
when he and his entire command were 
massacred on the Little Big Horn. 
While trying to reach Custer with im- 
portant dispatches, she swam her horse 
across the Platte River in flood, and was 
stricken with pneumonia. She turned 
back to Fort Fetterman, and while she 


was laid up in the hospital there, Custer 
made his last stand. 


In the biography the author stated that 
Calamity once said that when she died she 
wanted to be buried beside Wild Bill Hickok, 
who was reputed to have been one of her 
many lovers. Using “poetic license,” I tie 
this in with the end of the story and thereby 
inject a bit of “sob.” Thus: 


. . . « She got worse, became delir- 
ious. And in her delirium she talked 
of the past, danced again to tinpanny 
piano music, refought battles against 
Indians, and rode again on long and 


lonely scouting expeditions for the 
U. S. Army. 
She regained consciousness once, 


spoke to the friends who hovered by 
her bed. She said: 

“Wild Bill Hickok was the only man 
I ever loved. I want you to bury me 
by his side.” 

And they did. 


Finished, it’s a typical “dramatized fact 
article on a famous Western character.” It 
is 1,600 words long. The material was easy 
to secure. The piece was easy to write. 

Knowing the markets and realizing the 
importance of slant, I’ve written this with a 
particular market in mind—Popular Publi- 
cations. I therefore submit the script to 
them, with the fervent hope that they like 
and accept it. 


They did. It appeared in the Sept.-Oct. 
issue of .44 Western Magazine, under the 
title “Calamity Jane—Fighting Man!” 


It is best to begin these articles with move- 
ment. However, this is not mandatory. I’ve 
sold several that didn’t have any narrative 
writing in them. One of mine that will 
appear in the December issue of Big-Book 
Western begins, and continues, in this vein: 


Down in the southeastern corner of 
Arizona, there lies buried in the bottom 
of a mountain canyon the sum of three 
million dollars. This fortune consists of 
thirty-nine bars of gold bullion; two 
life-size statues of pure gold, one of the 
Saviour and the other of the Virgin 
Mary; a cigar box full of diamonds; 
and some ninety thousand Mexican sil- 
ver dollars. This treasure is buried but 
two or three feet in the ground. It has 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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been there little over half a century, 

waiting for somebody, anybody, to 

come and dig it up! 

However, this opening (I hope) has plenty 
of interest. The reader wants to read on 
and learn more about the buried treasure. 

From experience, I’ve found that Western 
pulp editors are interested in articles on the 
following subjects, listed according to prefer- 
ence: 

Famous outlaws and gun-fighters ; famous 
law officers; thrilling cowcountry adventures 
and incidents; famous Western pioneer men 
and women who lived action-packed lives ; 
lost gold mines and buried treasure, in the 
West; various phases of the growth of the 
West; and famous Indian battles where a 
handful of white men whipped an over- 
whelming number of redskins. 


But steer clear of this latter. Articles that 
deal mostly with Indian stuff are hard to 
peddle, although good ones can be sold. 

If you are interested in writing Western 
fiction, a spell at turning out these fact yarns 
will help you greatly. You will, in reading 
to secure material for articles, learn much 
about the old West as she really was. And 
after studying and writing about old-time 
gun-slammers and their unbelievably bloody 
shooting scrapes, you can turn out Western 
fiction that is sincere and convincing. 


Listed below is a complete list of maga- 
zines using Western fact material, their re- 
quirements, and rate of payment: 


Ten-Story Western, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Uses strongly dramatic articles of every type, 
from 1,000 to 2,000 words. Requires good, pro- 
fessional writing. Pays lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

All Story Western, 149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Buys articles on various phases of growth of the 
West and on famous characters of the old West. 
These run from 1,000 to 2,500 words, and must 
be written in a pithy style. Pays cent and a quar- 
ter a word, acceptance. 

Ace-High Western, same address, requirements, 
and pay as Ten-Story Western. 





“I told you not to yell Author!” 


Big-Book Western, 205 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
This one uses a lot of fact stuff, from short fillers 
up to 2,000 worders, on every subject. Material 
must have plenty of glamour and drama, as most 
readers are juvenile. Pay varies between three- 
fourths and one cent a word, acceptance. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., N. 
Y. C. Buys fact pieces on any angle on the 
Western theme. One length: 1,500 words. Pays 
lc, and up, acceptance. 

Forty-four Western, 205 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
This honey favors strongly dramatic articles on 
famous characters of the old pioneer West, espe- 
cially outlaws and gun-fighters. However, it uses 
all types. Payment 2/3c a word, and up, mostly 
up—on acceptance. 

Frontier, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. Uses 
articles up to 2,500 words on famous characters, 
historical incidents and Indian scraps of the cov- 
ered wagon period. Requires high-pressure gla- 
mour and drama. Pays lc, and up, acceptance. 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
Uses Western fillers up to, 5,000 words on any- 
thing of interest. Good payment on acceptance. 

Blue Ribbon Group, 60 Hudson St., N. Y. C. 
This concern publishes a long string of Westerns 
and uses fact pieces in nearly all of them. Any 
type and length goes here. Payment is Yc a 
word—usually, well after publication. 




















New York & Atlanta Markets 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD AND STAFF 


Each month the Dicest publishes a market letter from New York City. 


In addition, the 


Dicest publishes market letters from eight : other publishing centers at least annually, and 


sometimes more often when markets are lively. 


This first-hand accurate marketing reporting 


is offered to free lance writers only by the DicEsrt. 


the attitude in most editorial offices. 

A few companies complain about 
war conditions, but not loudly. Most editorial 
staffs emphasize that they are wide open for 
good material. 

There are, of course, nothing like the 
number of new titles one used to expect to 
see at this time of year. Uncertain paper 
futures may have something to do with this. 
The newsstands have been close to the point 
of complete saturation for so long that one 
wonders how a new title can get a showing. 
Sometimes it seems impossible to dig out the 
long-established magazine you want from 
the piles or the long tiers on the stands. 

There are three new titles in the Standard 
Magazines group. Each of these depends 
for its pull on a complete book-length novel 
written around its title character. And these 
novels are all done to order, at present. The 
short stories needed to fill in the remaining 
pages of each magazine will be taken from 
the manuscripts already in the house. The 
length will be the deciding factor in each 
case. Stories may be either one cent or half- 
cent raters. These new magazines are the 
only ones of the group which at present are 
not assigned definitely to one rate or the 
other. 

These three pulps are, The Rio Kid West- 
ern, mentioned last month; Captain Future 
—future-science stories; and The Ghost: 
Super-Detective. Each is on a bi-monthly 
schedule now. Payment is on acceptance. 
And this house has a good reputation for 
promptness. Because of these three new pulps 
there will be more shorts bought, obviously. 


B ex a as usual. That seems to be 
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Leo Margulies—editorial director. Address— 
22 West 48th Street. 

Thrilling Wonder, of the same address, is 
now on a monthly, instead of bi-monthly, 
schedule. Another increased market. 


RUE Detective Mysteries and The 

Master Detective, both of the Macfadden 
group, 122 East 42nd Street, are similar in 
requirements. The editor, John Shuttleworth, 
gives their needs as if for a single publication. 
There are three elements important to ac- 
ceptance, and the writer should try to get 
at least two if not all three of them into each 
story in strong degree. 

The first is mystery—‘genuine mystery 
where the reader will be completely baffled 
as to who the killer is until more than half- 
way through the story. He warns against con- 
cocted mystery, as that is no good. The 
case itself must have genuine mystery or 
else the story cannot have it without mis- 
representation and distortion of the facts, 
and they do not want that under any cir- 
cumstances. The second point is good de- 
tective work. This also must be in the case 
itself and not pepped up by the writer. Out- 
standing detective work does not occur in 
very many cases, but it is worthwhile to en- 
deavor to find those cases in which it does 
occur. Undercover detective work is especi- 
ally desirable. Deceptions and tricks to de- 
ceive and trap the criminals are very inter- 
esting story material. Most readers prefer 
good detective work to any other element in 
a story, especially where the writer is able 
to inspire the feeling in the reader that it is 
nip and tuck whether the detective will cap- 
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ture the criminal through the methods he is 
using. Readers also like to read about crimi- 
nals who are crafty, shrewd, slippery, diffi- 
cult to catch and convict. The play back and 
forth of character and personality is im- 
portant for color and background. 

Third—Action-suspense: this is a type of 
story in itself, often with little mystery or 
good detective work. Nevertheless, there are 
cases which can be written into thrilling 
stories. Such cases usually have one or two 
thrilling gun battles, or trailing of a criminal, 
where there is no real mystery, but at the 
same time there is constant suspense in the 
reader’s feeling that the criminal will soon 
be caught. Dramatize the high points, the 
tense situations. But be sure to follow the 
actual facts.” 

For these two fact-detective magazines the 
preferred length is 7,000 words; with serials 
running between three and seven parts, 6,000 
to 7,000 words to an installment. No two- 
part stories are used. Art work is important, 
especially pictures of the victim, the perpe- 
trator, and the scene of the crime. There is 
no time limit, just so cases are completed and 
a conviction secured in court. Payment is 
two cents minimum, with three to five dol- 
lars for each picture to be used. Canadian 
censorship is strong, so any elements of lurid 
sex are definitely not wanted. 

When you are on the trail of a case, be 
sure to query the editor first. In this way, 
you will know speedily whether a particular 
crime has been covered in the magazine. This 
applies to all magazines in the fact-detective 
field. It is well to find out, too, right in the 
beginning, whether good pictures can be 
secured. Pictures are highly important as a 
sales factor! 


T The Country Press (Fawcett) the mar- 

ket possibilities for fact-detective stuff 
are even greater. Reports are rapid, and the 
editors like to work closely with writers, en- 
couraging new people who show promise 
and helping to shape material suggested by 
established writers. Be sure to query about 
the case you have in mind, first. When doing 
this, give the names of the princinals in the 
case and a brief synopsis. And check early 
in the game to see if you can get good pic- 





tures. Cases are not dated. But they must be 
closed with a conviction. And in writing 
them up, remember that the facts are all- 
important and must be adhered to closely. 
Payment is two cents minimum on accep- 
tance, with three dollars apiece for each 
picture used—the latter check on publica- 
tion. This group includes: Daring Detective, 
Startling Detective, and Dynamic Detective. 
Leonard Diegre is the editor. Address—1501 
Broadway. 

In Startling Detective, there is a special 
department called “American Man-Hun- 
ters” which is open for material. These are 
career stories about outstanding Chief De- 
tectives in any of our larger American Cities. 
They are written in third person, giving a 
chance for more initiative as to color and 
character work than the regular material. 
Important cases the man has been instru- 
mental in solving are the main thing. Often, 
individual cases may be too slight for in- 
dividual write-ups, yet help make a good 
“Man-Hunter” story. 


True (Country Press—Fawcett) is now 
edited by Horace Brown, who succeeded 
William Corcoran in that post and who was 
formerly production editor on the fact- 
detective magazines just above. There’s been 
no change in policy here, though Editor 
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“Could I interest you in a subscription to the Nat. 
Geographic?” 


Brown prefers the designation “unusual” 
for story requirement, rather than “sensa- 
tional.” He has just two requirements for a 
story: Is it true? Does it make interesting 
reading? New ideas and new writers are 
very welcome. 

True uses about three detective stories a 
month. These should be of comparatively 
recent date, and have had no prior usage. 
The “Road to Romance” feature uses stories 
of personal adventure in out-of-the-way 
places. Occasional animal stories fit in, if 
unusual. Art is important for all manu- 
scripts, especially in these features where 
the picture may be necessary to prove the 
fact. The best lengths are from 5,000 to 
6,000 words. Occasionally, 3,000 words. The 
editor is also interested in book lengths of 
good adventure topics or current crime 
cases, but not in ordinary detective plots. 
Lengths from 20,000 to 22,000 words. On 
all stories, query the editor first. Payment is 
two cent minimum with three dollars for 
each picture used. Special note: a woman 
angle is preferred in stories, no matter which 
kind. In the first person stories, the by-line 
of someone important in the case is helpful. 
Address: 1501 Broadway. 

@ If you are under twenty-one and en- 
rolled in a high school or preparatory school 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





in the U.S.A. or one of its territories, you 
are eligible to compete in the Third Ameri- 
can Youth Forum being conducted by The 
American Magazine. The purpose of the 
contest is to “stimulate creative thinking in 
youth.” The creative thought may be in an 
article or in art form. There are 321 cash 
prizes, top in each class being $1,000. With 
the closing date set at March 22, 1940, you 
have plenty of time to go over the details 
of the contest in the magazine and enter 
your article or drawing. 

The American Magazine offers a market 
for good short-shorts—‘“Storiettes”; also 
one-column “Vignettes.” The “Why Don’t 
They?” department pays one dollar for each 
original idea published. Excellent rates, ac- 
cording to the material. Address—250 Park 
Avenue. 


It may surprise you to know that the big 
slick-paper magazines complain more than 
the lowly pulps about receiving all sorts of 
unusable material. When the editors suggest 
that the best advice to a contributor is 
“study our magazine!” they really mean it. 
As the big magazines change policies much 
more slowly than do the pulps, it should be 
easier for the average writer to study these 
markets. 


CCALL’S (230 Park Avenue) uses 

no short-short stories. Its best length 
for fiction is 5,000 words; for the short 
novels, 25,000 to 30,000 words; for serials, 
50,000 to 60,000 words, in five parts. Those 
brief articles average 800 words, and may 
be of human interest, educational subjects, 
etc. A very few poems are accepted. There 
are fine feature articles in this monthly, but 
none of them are picked up out of the mail. 
These are planned carefully with the author 
and talked over in detail before writing. 
Fiction may be about young love or about 
young married couples and their problems. 
But it should be modern in tone, as well as 
being sophisticated and well written. No 
period stories and no mysteries are wanted 
at present. Payment is on acceptance at very 
good rates; about three hundred dollars 
and up for short stories, two hundred dollars 
for the short articles. And all manuscripts, 
whether sent through agents or directly to 
the editorial staff, receive careful considera- 
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tion. But just a hint to the wise: Don’t ask 
for a criticism on your story. Editors are too 
busy. And anyway, that’s the work of a 
critic, not the editor. 

Redbook (230 Park Avenue) likes stories 
with smart, sophisticated American back- 
grounds, as well as middle-class settings. Its 
editors are not especially interested in for- 
eign backgrounds now. Neither do they 
want war stories. And they do not use any 
free-lance poetry. Occasionally a period 
story is acceptable ; mostly in the longer ma- 
terial. Although there is no set policy, no 
little formula that can be ticked off to you 
like winding up a watch, the magazine does 
have a special slant of its own. So study the 
magazine, please, before submitting mater- 
ial. Here again, the editors say that far too 
large a portion of the incoming mail is way 
off the mark. When material does fit Red- 
book’s needs, the rates paid are excellent. 
Here are the best lengths: shorts up to 5,000 
words; short-shorts 1500 to 2,000 words; 
novelettes 12,000 to 15,000 words; novels 
50,000 words. The latter are usually by some 
writer who has proved his ability with many 
previous sales to good markets. You might 
check current issues of the magazine for a 
letter contest, too. Editor—Edwin Balmer. 

Blue Book reports that it is using more 
period stuff because its readers like it and 
demand it. Humorous stories go here some- 
times, especially in the “Real Experiences” 
department which uses lengths of 1,000 to 
4,000 words. The complete novel in each 
issue is 50,000 words; the editor may con- 
sider a longer story if it can be cut to that 
wordage. Other than these two lengths, 
there is no hide-bound rule. Story value is 
the thing—whatever will fit a man’s maga- 
zine of action which holds to high standards 
of writing and plotting. Anything between 
1,000 and 20,000 words might go into these 
pages. Payment is on acceptance, at rates 
which are very good. An offer is made on 
each story; there is no set rate. Editor— 
Donald Kennicott. Address—230 Park Ave- 
nue. 

The Country Home Magazine will sus- 
pend publication with the December issue. 
This is one of the Crowell-Collier publica- 
tions, 250 Park Avenue. 
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“She sold them a quatrain and she goes around auto- 
graphing the S. E. P.!” 


ORAN Tudury has left the editorial 

staff of Popular Publications, 205 East 
42nd Street. David Manners has also re- 
signed. This will mean some shifting around 
of the various detective, Western, and horror 
pulps under the editorial direction of Rogers 
Terrill. It will not, however, mean any 
changes of editorial policy. Address your 
manuscripts to the magazine you have in 
mind, and rest assured it will reach the right 
place. Incidentally, in this house, manu- 
scripts are considered for possible use in any 
and all of the magazines to which they 
might be suited. Saves the editor’s time, and 
your postage. - 

Mr. Terrill tells me that the markets at 
Popular Publications are all buying right 
along, and are very much open for material 
for all the pulps. Study the magazines: the 
same types are being used. 

@ Magazines of the Love Pulps group, 
22 West 48th Street, are never stocked up 
for long, if at all. They are always open 
for good material, and have the reputation 
of prompt reports and fast checks. Special 
needs now are detective stories for the one- 
cent and for the half-cent books, and for 
short love stories in lengths under 6,000 
words. 















“I just got a check for that Pick-Ax Murder.” 


@ The love market at Periodical House 
(Ace Magazines) is wide open, according 
to the editor, Rose Wyn. For the romantic 
love magazines the lengths are 8,000 to 
10,000 words for novelettes, 5,000 to 6,000 
for shorts, and —most needed of all—2,000 
to 2,500 words. Confession stories for Secrets 
are even more exact: novelettes of 15,000 
words; shorts 5,000 to 6,000 words; a few 
of 3,000 words. One cent and up on the love 
magazines; better on the confession ma- 
terial. And very prompt checks. Address: 
67 West 44th Street. 


Personal Romances (122 East 42nd 
Street) has felt the setback of war condi- 
tions and loss of English sales. Consequently, 
the magazine has not been able to pay as 
quickly upon acceptance as it had hoped 
to. Payment will be made just as promptly 
as possible, however. And the publisher is 
anxious to have writers know that they will 
all be treated fairly. 


The present policy is toward better writ- 
ten stories, with a sound sense of character 
values. The magazine is getting away from 
the sensational type and the trite seduction 
plot. You will find much more variety in 
the current issues. Lengths may be shorts 
from 1,500 words to a top of 5,000; and 
one novelette to each issue running about 


7,500 and 8,000 words. Rate of payment is 


WRITER’s DIGEST 









































a cent a word. Occasional love poems are 
also used; four to twelve lines. Editor— 
Miss Ethel M. Pomeroy. 


OMPLETE Detective Cases can use 

more stories with strong sex angles and 
sexy photos. Cases must all be ones cleared 
through the courts and a conviction secured. 
(You can’t publish an article implying that 
a man is guilty of murder, and then have 
him proved innocent by the court. Not and 
get away with it peaceably!) Check up on 
your available pictures. Strong art puts over 
many a fact-detective story, as has been 
pointed out before. Gene Fornshell is editor 
of this magazine, which is distributed under 
the Postal Publications imprint and belongs 
to the Red Circle group. Address—330 
West 42nd Street. Note: the next issue will 
appear in rotogravure. 

Fiction House, 460 Eighth Avenue, is ex- 
panding a bit with a new pulp called Planet 
Stories. This uses only novels of 20,000 
words average length. Themes are what the 
title suggests: interplanetary adventures, 
future-science stories. There must be a 
reasonable amount of scientific basis always. 
Readers check up, it seems ! 

Another Fiction House title out the end 
of November is Civil War Stories. At pres- 
ent, no market for copy. 

The best markets are for war stories, both 
World War and modern, in lengths of 15,000 
to 20,000 words for Wings and for Aces. 
Frontier is using all new material now, and 
needs shorts of 5,000 and novelettes of 15,000 
words. Both Action Stories and Lariat are 
buying quite a bit of material: shorts 4,000 
to 5,000 words; and novelettes: 10,000 to 
15,000 for Lariat; 15,000 to 20,000 for 
Action. 

About February, the market opens up for 
football material for Football Stories and for 
All-American Football; shorts and novel- 
ettes. 

All the Fiction House magazines pay a 
one-cent minimum on acceptance. They 
seem to be using more and more original 
stories, and are becoming fair markets again. 
Follow the magazines for trends as well as 
preferred style. Editor—Malcolm Reiss. 

Better Photography, formerly at 234 Fifth 
Avenue, is now located at 148 West 24th 
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Street. It has a new backer, and plans for 
a return to monthly publication beginning 
with the first of the year. It buys some ma- 
terial from outside, paying on publication 
at the rate of five dollars per page of pub- 
lished material (whether all text or part 
photographs). Editor—A. J. Lockrey. 

Real Detective, 250 Park Avenue, is heavi- 
ly stocked for the next few months and will 
be buying only spot stories of 5,000 to 7,000 
words. Material is sensational in nature. 
Payment is about a cent and a half per 
word, on acceptance; plus one to three dol- 
lars for each picture used. Editor—Arthur 
Mefford. 

St. Nickolas, which recently announced a 
new method of distribution through the 
Woolworth stores, has also made an im- 
portant editorial change. Instead of being 
planned for the teen-age reader, it will be 
for much younger children of six to twelve. 
It has a large stock of material on hand, 
bought from the old John Martin’s Book, 
and will not be in the market for the next 
few months. Editor—Miss Vertie A. Coyne. 
Address—420 Lexington Avenue. 

Fact Detective and Fact Spy magazines 
have both been discontinued. These were 
handled in the same offices as Trojan Pub- 
lications, 480 Lexington Avenue, but the 
man behind the blue pencil was Harold 
Hersey. 





Atlanta Market Letter 
By H. L. Peace 


Business conditions in the trade journal pub- 
lishing field in Atlanta, Georgia, have shown a 
considerable increase since the first of the year 
and both editors and publishers are optimistic 
about 1940. 

One publisher pointed out that there had been 
a little “wild purchasing” during the first few 
months of 1939 but that business in his field had 
now settled down to a good normal trend. 

The Atlanta market offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to trade journal writers living in the south 
who are “on their toes’ and who will furnish 
clean accurate copy. Writers should by all means 
secure a copy of the individual publication to 
which they wish to contribute and study it care- 
fully before submitting copy. 

The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Grant 
Building, offer an excellent media for writers on 
three of their publications namely Southern Hard- 
ware, Southern Automotive Journal, and Elec- 


trical South. These publications are definitely in 
need of material, however, the other two Smith 
publications, Cotton and Southern Power and In- 
dustry are a closed market as they are technical 
publications and are handled by a special staff 
of trained writers. 

T. W. McAllister of the Smith group points out 
that Southern Hardware is devoted principally to 
the hardware and farm implement trade; South- 
ern Automotive Fournal is published in the inter- 
est of the dealers and distributors of motor vehi- 
cles, tires and automotive equipment, as well as 
the garage and service station trade. Electrical 
South reaches the electrical contractors, dealers, 
jobbers and electric power companies. Both 
Electrical South and Southern Automotive Fournal, 
while primarily commercial, also contain some 
service and semi-technical material. 

In all three of these publications news about 
important trade activities is used in addition to 
feature articles. Each publication should be stud- 
ied carefully to determine its special requirements. 


Closing date of Electrical South has been 
changed to the 16th of the month and Southern 
Automotive Journal to the 14th of the month. 
Southern Hardware remains the 14th of the month 
as in the past. 

However, material intended for any particular 
issue; that is, material of a timely news angle 
should be submitted well in advance of these clos- 
ing dates whenever possible, as these are merely 
the dates on which last copy is sent to the printer. 


Feature articles for business paper use should, 
as a rule, be educational in nature. The reader of 
a business paper is not so much interested in what 
was done as how it was done and what results 
were obtained. He reads a business paper article 
to obtain ideas he can adapt to his own business. 

Thus, a feature article for Southern Hardware 
might touch on some one department of a hard- 
ware store, or some one special line—as paints, 
stoves, cutlery, housewares, household appliances, 
farm implements or equipment, etc.—and might 
give the practical details of how that store is 
building up business on that line by intelligent 
selling, canvassing the trade, advertising, displays, 
special service, etc. It should, of course, be a 
line or department which is being handled in an 
unusually progressive way, with distinctive meth- 
ods, or with unusual success. Or an acceptable 
article for that publication might touch on a 
store’s display methods, or its advertising methods, 
or its methods of selecting and training the sales 
force, or its accounting methods, or its system of 
business or stock or expense control. The average 
retail hardware business is handled in a rather 
haphazard way, and where some definite system 
is employed, in some one department or for the 
business as a whole, an acceptance article is usually 
available there. 

It is seldom that an article which is in the 
nature of a historical sketch of a business, or 
which covers the operations of the business as a 
whole, is worth while. As a rule it is better to 
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pick out some one phase of the business and cover 
that in practical detail. 


For Southern Automotive Journal there is a 
wide range of possible feature material. From a 
progressive car dealer may be obtained an article 
on sales training, canvassing and selling, handling 
used car transactions, the service department of 
some one phase of that department’s operations, 
etc. Garage or service station articles may deal 
with the general operations of such garage or 
with the way some one particular phase of service 
work has been developed in an unusually success- 
ful way—such as lubrication service, brake service, 
electrical service, etc.; or with accounting prac- 
tice, advertising, or how the organization has been 
trained to sell service, etc. Similar articles may 
be obtained from tire and battery dealers, and 
occasionally a good filling station article is used. 


For Electrical South a rather wide range of 
material is used—which may be classified as mer- 
chandising, contracting, and general power com- 
pany material. 


In merchandising material, an acceptable article 
may relate to the methods used éither by an 
electrical dealer or contractor-dealer or a power 
company in merchandising some one line with 
unusual success; such as electric refrigerators, 
ranges, water heaters, washing machines, radio, 
lamps, lighting equipment, etc. Or it may relate 
to methods of sales training, demonstrating, can- 
vassing, advertising, servicing of appliances, ap- 
pliance displays, etc. In contracting material, an 
acceptance may relate to an electrical contractor’s 
methods of systematizing his work, keeping stock, 
tools and supplies, accounting practice, building 
an efficient and dependable organization, etc. Or 
it may relate to methods of handling some one 
special type of work, such as mill wiring, 
handling commercial work, or pushing the sale of 
convenience outlets for homes. Or it may describe 
some particular contrasting job of a distinctive 
nature which has been handled; in which case 
blueprints or wiring layouts or other special illus- 
trations may be available. In the way of power 
company material, an acceptable article may re- 
late to some general policy of cooperative mer- 
chandising which has been put in effect, to the 
work of a home service or lighting service de- 
partment; or it may be material of a semi-tech- 
nical nature regarding line extension, transmission 
or distribution, rural lines, etc. 


The problem, of course, is to get a line on good 
dealer, service station or contractor articles. Fre- 
quently the jobbers in any field are found the 
best source of information as to where good arti- 
cles might be obtained. In all three publications, 
also, news items about jobbers and their activities 
are used, and occasionally a short jobber feature 
article where it is justified by some interesting 
activities. 

Until correspondents are entirely familiar with 
the requirements, it would be advisable to contact 
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the editor before preparing a feature article, to 
make inquiry as to whether such an article as is 
contemplated may be acceptable; also for sug- 
gestions as to how it may be prepared to best 
advantage. 

The publications are also interested in receiving 
short “‘filler” articles—on such subjects as un- 
usual display fixtures, window displays, advertis- 
ing stunts, etc., and with illustrations, wherever 
possible. 

Payment varies in accordance with the ap- 
parent value of the material published. The usual 
range is from % cent to 1 cent a word; and 
payment is made immediately following publica- 
tion, which is usually in either the first or second 
issue following receipt of material. Additional pay- 
ment is made for illustrations. 


eecre, Eastern Drug Journal, 209 Bona Allen 
Building, is interested in merchandising arti- 
cles and special merchandising features on assign- 
ments in territory restricted to the circulation of 
the publication in the states of Tennessee, Missis- 
sipi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina. 

Inquiries from news correspondents in the south- 
east are welcomed and assignments are made when 
no regular correspondents are available. 

Rate of Payment is twenty cents per column 
inch which includes space taken by photographs 
as well. Occasionally, a special fee is paid for 
photographs on assignment. 


tne Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Building, is 

a weekly reaching the construction field in 
the south. This publication is interested in con- 
struction stories and engineering stories where an 
expenditure of $75,000 or more is involved. This 
should include anything now under construction 
or something just completed, but definitely not 
anything that has been completed for a period 
of six months. In other words, it must be sent in 
while it is still news. 

Pictures should accompany such articles, how- 
ever, it would be wise to query editors, outlining 
what you have to offer. 

This magazine is strictly a southern publication, 
circulating from Virginia to Louisiana and is not 
interested in material outside of this area. 

Dixie Contractor publishes two special issues 
each month. The engineering edition appears the 
first of each month and is interested in engineer- 
ing plants, bridge, water and sewerage plants, in- 
dustrial mills, factories and warehouses and in- 
dustrial plants. The building and architectural 

“edition appears the third week of the month and 
is interested in advance stories with preliminary 
sketches. 

Rate of payment is twenty cents per column 
inch and fifty cents to one dollar for a photograph. 

(Continued on page 33) 





“ .the plot is stale” 


By LurTon BLASSINGAME 


tors are comparatively young. I 
asked one of them for an explanation. 

“The ghosts get them,’ he answered. 
“After ten or twenty years, they can stand it 
no longer. The ghosts of all the old stories 
they've read jump out at them from the 
freshest looking paper, the clearest type. 
The editors begin to shadow box, talk to 
themselves. And so they are quietly trans- 
ferred to a job which has some freshness to 
it—in the bookkeeping department, for in- 
stance—or they resign and write with gusto 
their memoirs of a few writers who had 
something fresh to say.” 

An exaggeration? Perhaps. But my sym- 
pathy is chiefly with the beginning writers 
who have labored to make those ghosts come 
alive. Those writers know a very real de- 
spair when the story is returned with an un- 
informative rejection slip or with a note 
saying, “Well written, but the plot is too 
trite. Try us again with something fresh.” 


One of the grey ghosts which wanders al- 
most daily into the offices of the big women’s 
magazines is the spirit of the couple who al- 
most parted and were brought together 
through an accident. You know it, of 
course. The husband and wife quarrel, 
usually over another man or woman. One 
of them starts to leave. In the old days the 
horse ran away ; later the automobile skidded 
on the curve ; now the aeroplane runs into a 
storm—and there is a wreck. The injured 
man is nursed by his wife—or vice versa— 
and in the long hours together they find the 
love they had almost lost. 


Te great majority of magazine edi- 


This ghost has two ghostly children, very 
similar to their pareuts. In one, it is the ill- 
ness of the couple’s child which prevents the 
separation, brings the husband and wife to- 
gether again. In another, it is the little blue 
vase or the love seat—one of the first things 


they bought together after marriage. Any- 
way, the object represents to both of them 
their happiness together, both visit it surrep- 
titiously, of course meet beside it ; and decide 
that the differences between them are noth- 
ing to compare with the bonds which hold 
them together. 

Another ghost—this one usually a bit ro- 
tund and jolly—which rides regularly into 
and out of the offices of big women’s maga- 
zines is that of the middle aged man—some- 
times his wife—who sees what the years have 
done to his spouse but refuses to admit that 
they have changed him. He finds himself 
yearning over his secretary or some other 
sweet young thing and tries to be young 
again, in deed as well as in spirit. He fails, 
of course, either because his body rebels or he 
finds the young things are laughing at him, 
or their ideas aren’t his ideas. Whatever the 
cause, he’s glad to return again to the gentle- 
ness of the home pasture. 


This ghost has a little cousin who perches 
upon the tired shoulders of the postmen who 
serve the big general interest magazines— 
Redbook, American, etc. She’s a sweet little 
ghost, between sixteen and nineteen, as full 
of high spirits as champagne is of bubbles, 
and consequently she’s Very tired of the 
honest young man who loves her in his awk- 
ward and inarticulate way. She’s in love 
with a much older man, one who has a past 
and who is doubly attractive for that reason, 
so she sets out to get him. And her fresh, 
naive charm has as much appeal for him as 
cold water on the morning after a bender. 
He considers having an affair with her, even 
marrying her; but he knows they are funda- 
mentally unsuited and so he decides upon 
the one noble gesture of his life. Telling her 
that he is giving her up would only make 
him seem more noble in her eyes, so he lets 
her walk in on a scene he’s staging with one 
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“Shultz is trying to get up enough nerve to write a 
novel!” 


of his sophisticated playmates. And the cur- 
tain goes down on the sweet young thing, 
thoroughly disillusioned, going back to the 
awkward boy who is the proper sweetheart 
for her. 


Because it does not require nearly as 
much mental and physical labor to think up 
and write down a thousand words of material 
as it does five thousand, and because editors 
are always in need of short-shorts and pay 
big prices for them, writers, particularly be- 
ginning writers, turn out short-shorts by the 
hundreds. And here the little dwarf ghosts 
tumble over one another. It would take 
much more space than I have for this entire 
article to list the surprise twists which are no 
longer a surprise. 


But you can bet money you aren’t going to 
be successful if you write a story in which 
the protagonist turns out to be not a person 
but an animal. Avoid like the plague the 
story in which the little boy turns out to be a 
midget and the one in which the man who 
never seems to recognize how lovely the girl 
was turns out to be blind, and the story in 
which the chief character has a vicious argu- 
ment with someone, pulls a gun, shoots and 
shatters the mirror, having been talking to 
himself all the time. 


Even more familiar are the mink coat 
plot, the stolen watch—or $10 bill plot (the 


hero or heroine steals it back, only to dis- 
cover his own at home and realize he’s a 
thief), and the dead girl hitch-hiker plot 
which Alexander Woolcott exposed in 
“While Rome Burns.” 

Most beginners fail with the short-short 
because they put their emphasis upon the 
surprise twist rather than upon the story. 
Few editors want a story which is valueless 
without the last few lines. They want a real 
story, with convincing characters and a dra- 
matic situation. If it has a surprise, so 
much the better. But it isn’t a surprise if it’s 
been done a number of times before. 


ET’S say you aren’t interested in reach- 

ing the smoothpaper magazines, either 
with full length stories or short-shorts. Let’s 
say you are interested in writing for the love 
pulps—Love Story, Thrilling Love, etc. You 
know you need a man and girl in love and 
some problem between them so that there’ll 
be a story instead of just a proposal. 

Nine times out of ten, the first situation 
which will occur to you is to make your 
heroine believe that the hero is being un- 
faithful to her. She will see the hero at a 
night club with another gal just about as 
beautiful as she is; she even may see him 
kiss this gal. She suffers, finally decides to 
make the hero jealous by running around a 
bit herself. Then after four or five thousand 
words there is a climatic scene in which the 
heroine learns that the gal is none other than 
the hero’s sister who has blown into town. 

The trouble with this plot is that in real 
life, the heroine would simply have said: 
“Who is that gal I saw you with last night, 
you rat?” And the hero would have said: 
“Don’t be a dope. That’s no gal; that’s my 
sister.” 

The beginner uses this situation because 
she remembers older love pulp stories in 
which mistake plots appeared. And while it 
is true that you do see mistake plots in the 
magazines, study will show you that they oc- 
cur in exceptionally well written stories and 
the mistake is a plausible and convincing one. 
There is nothing convincing about the situa- 
tion outlined above. The only thing true to 
life about it is that you can rest assured edi- 
tors will see it five times a week as long as 
they read copy. 
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If you are writing love pulp stories, avoid 
using plots in which the motivation depends 
on a simple mistake which in real life would 
be settled by a sentence or so of casual and 
pragmatic conversation. Don’t have the 
heroine think the hero doesn’t love her, only 
to discover on Page 20 that he has loved her 
all along and would have told her so if the 
author had made him true to life. Don’t 
have the heroine mistakenly accused of steal- 
ing the jewels or thinking the hero has stolen 
the jewels when all she would need do would 
be to ask a simple question and get an answer 
which would end the story, and your chances 
for a check. . 

And please, please don’t use that old ghost, 
the marriage in name only plot. I’ve seen 
editors in cold silent rages when it popped up 
for the seventh time in a single day’s reading. 
If you are slanting for the modern love pulp 
magazines, remember that you can plot a 
little more realistically nowadays than once 
was the fashion. The old Cinderella formula 
has been let out an eyelet. 

There are more ghosts of trite western 
stories haunting the editors of cowboy maga- 
zines than there are ghostowns in the West. 
First is the western bad man who, to change 
his appearance so that he can escape, cold 
bloodedly kills a stranger whom he meets, 
takes the stranger’s horse and clothes, and is 
surprised by a posse who drapes him from 
the limb of a cottonwood tree. Perhaps it 
was his fury on learning, as he kicks off, that 
he is being hanged for the crimes committed 
by the man whose horse and clothes he has 
taken which brings him back to haunt editors 
for ever after. 

Another six-gun toting ghost is the story of 
the cowboy who is returning to the old 
homespread as the yarn opens. He had left 
it some years ago to sow his wild oats and ac- 
quire a little gun rep. Now he’s tired of the 
wild life, is ready to settle down, but he dis- 
covers that his father or partner has been 
killed off, the ranger is being dominated by 
the villain, and he must ride fetlock deep 
through blood before peace is restored and 
he has his own ranch again. 

Editors of the men’s westerns are haunted 
by that nearly as much as the editors of the 
romantic westerns are by the story of the 
heroine who has always loved the rancher on 


the next spread but rides out one night to 
help locate the rustler who has been stealing 
her stock and lo and behold! She recog- 
nizes—in the silver light of the western 
moon—none other than Hal, her lover, as 
the leader of the rustler band. And it is only 
at the end of the story that she finds out (1) 
he was really trailing the villain who is none 
other than the son of the town banker or (2) 
the villain had stolen the hero’s well known 
horse and Stetson to cast suspicion on the 
hero and cover his own crime. 

The editors of the horror story magazines 
tell me that they are sure the hotel business 
at Niagara Falls has gone to hell because, so 
far as they can tell by the stories being sent 
them by non-professional writers, every 
young couple in the country’ who sets out 
hopefully on their honeymoon spend it— 
either because of car trouble or because to 
inherit eccentric Uncle Ned’s million dollars 
they have to visit him at this time—in an 
old, castle-like house, miles from other 
human habitation. 

The editors of the detective story maga- 
zines are haunted by the private detective 
with the ubiquitous, beautiful secretary who 
is in love with him but who squabbles with 
him continually because his cases make him 
late for their dinner dates. 

And there’s that battered and torn old 
ghost, so hardboiled that no matter how 
often he’s thrown out, he pops right back, 
several times a day, and even once in a long 
long while still manages to fight his way into 
a magazine. You know, of course, the one 
I’m talking about ; the murder has been com- 
mitted and there are two possible suspects, 
but the evidence points so strongly to one of 
them that the police grab him and hustle 
away, leaving our private detective to prove 
the other man guilty. Of course we have 
known all along that this other man must be 
the guilty one or the story would have 
stopped with the arrest made by the police— 
if it had ever been started. 


HERE is no reason for you to be dis- 
couraged when stories come back to you 
with editorial notations that the plot is a 
familiar one. Every beginning writer goes 
through this same experience. And for a 
time you may comfort yourself with the 
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knowledge that even though the stories didn’t 
sell you’ve gained experience in plotting and 
writing. But if you keep getting the same 
reactions over and over, watch out. You are 
not only wasting time when you should be 
selling but you will become known to editors 
as a writer who communes not with the liv- 
ing but with the dead. 


Beginning writers do face a problem in 
getting freshness into their stories. Here it is, 
as one of them states it in a letter to me: 
“Editors seem to like my writing. Several 
have suggested that I study the stories in 
their magazines and slant for them. But 
when I do, and try to give them stories like 
they’ve been using, I’m told that the plots are 
trite, lack freshness. But when I determine 
to give them freshness, and really cut loose 
and do something entirely different than 
they’ve been using, I’m told the stories are 
too far off-trail. What’s a poor guy to do?” 


The answer is comparatively simple when 
you think about the problem for a while. 
When you analyze the stories in a magazine, 
you should be trying to get a general pic- 
ture of the type of fiction that magazine 
desires. If it’s a western magazine, you 
want to know whether the editor prefers 
stories of the Old West of the cattle range, or 
stories of the mushroom cities of the early 
West, or of comparatively modern times. 
You want to know whether the stories are 
filled with gunplay or depend upon character 
and situation for reader interest. You want 
to know whether there’s much romance in 
the stories or whether the magazine’s audi- 
ence doesn’t care for storybook kisses. 


If you are studying a woman’s magazine, 
you want to find out if its primary appeal is 
to young women under thirty or if it uses a 
large percentage of stories appealing to older 
women; whether the preponderant tone is 
sentimental or comparatively realistic. If 
you are studying a detective magazine, you 
want to know whether the editor bars first 
person stories; whether the stories are of the 
hardboiled school or deal with pleasant, 
sympathetic characters; whether the heroes 
are emotionally interested in their cases or 
regard them simply as another job to be 
done. 


In other words, you want to learn the 





audience appeal of the published stories. 

But most beginning writers, when they 
attempt to slant for a magazine, select a 
particular story which strikes them as being 
representative, and proceed to practically 
copy the plot, either without realizing they 
are doing so or the danger of their course. 


Many people have a trick of unconsciously 
storing away plots, situations and twists from 
stories they read. Then when they begin to 
plot, these old situations come from the sub- 
conscious to the conscious mind. Immedi- 
ately a great light dawns upon the tyro and 
he dashes to his typewriter, sure he has hit 
upon an unusual and original story. 


The best course to pursue at such a time 
is to distrust inspiration. Examine your 
plot again and think of the stories you have 
read. If the plot seems familiar, even though 
you can’t remember definitely that you read 
it, the safest thing to do is not to write it in 
the form in which it stands revealed to you. 


Recently I received a story from a profes- 
sional writer which was one of the best 
things he had sent me. I called him up, told 
him so, but had to add, “I’m sending it back 
to you. Unfortunately, ———————— had 
that same plot in his story in “Woman’s 
Home Companion four months ago.” 


He cursed. Then added ruefully, “I’m 
not really surprised. When I started to work 
out the plot for a story around an incident 
which happened down in the low country a 
few years ago, the details came so easily that 
I was downright tickled. But I should have 
been suspicious. Oh, well, I still have my 
original incident and I’ll work out a story 
for it yet.” 

Most professionals have learned to guard 
against the story which comes to them too 
easily, the plot which seems vaguely familiar. 
They will keep the original, basic situation— 
the old triangle, for instance—but they will 
work to make that basic situation into a 
story by hunting for fresh incidents and new 
character values. That’s why they are pro- 
fessionals. And if you will work to get fresh 
situations, fresh values into your stories, you 
will receive checks for them much sooner 
than you will do by sending the editor the 
ghosts of stories he’s published too often in 
the past. 
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Atlanta Market Letter 


(Continued from page 28) 


Laundryman’s Cleaner’s Guide and National 
Carburator and Bottler are published by the Loy- 
less Publishing Company in the Commercial Ex- 
change building. Both publications are definitely 
in the market for sale and merchandising articles, 
700 to 1500 words with photographs. 

Mrs. Kate Johnston, editor of Laundryman’s 
Cleaners Guide points out that this publication 
has a Circulation in seventeen southern states from 
Arizona to Maryland and that she is interested 
in getting in touch with correspondents in all 
cities of ten thousand and over in this area. 


Laundryman’s Cleaner’s Guide goes to Laundry 
owners and dry cleaning plant owners while 
National Carburetor and Bottler is directed to soft 
drink bottlers throughout the nation. 

The latter publication is national in scope and 
therefore is interested in feature articles through- 
out the country. 

To give you an idea of the type of article in 
which this publication is interested, allow me to 
quote from a typical article in the September 
issue entitled Bring Safety To The Plant. This 
article deals with the methods of reducing acci- 
dents in the plants of soft water bottlers. 

Correspondents are wanted in the principal 
cities for this publication. Rate of payment is 
cent to 1 cent per word and from 75c to $1.50 for 
pictures. 

The Walter W. Brown Publishing Company, 
223 Courtland Street N. E., have entered a new 
publication into the field known as Southern 
Restaurant and Beverage Fournal. This publica- 
tion is in the market for new methods of mer- 
chandising, success stories and unusual restau- 
rants throughout the South. These articles should 
not exceed two thousand words and should be 
accompanied by pictures. 


Commercial Fertilizer, New South Baker, and 
Sweets completes the Brown group of four pub- 
lications. Southern Beauty Shop formerly pub- 
lished by this firm, has been discontinued. 

Commercial Fertilizer is a technical publication 
and does not use any material from free-lance 
writers. New South Baker is in the market for 
feature articles, 500 to 2000 words on new 
ideas in the baking industry, new methods in 
increasing business, interviews with leaders in the 
industry and new methods in packaging products 
of the baking industry. 

Sweets is directed to southern candy manufac- 
turers and jobbers and is definitely limited to the 
south. It is in the market for stories of 1,000 
to 2,000 words with pictures on new sales methods, 
interviews with leaders in the industry and news 
items pertaining to candy manufacturers, their 
plants, personnel, and the like. A typical article 
appearing in the October issue entitled, “What 
Do You Know About Peanuts,” should furnish 
an idea for a story about other products. 


DECEMBER, 


Southern Dairy Products Journal, published by 
Fred H. Sorrow, Commercial Exchange Building, 
is circulated among owners and operators of 
dairies manufacturing ice cream, butter and cheese 
and distributors of milk. 


Mrs. Dorothy Ragan, editor, states that she 
would welcome articles on the technical end of 
butter making and cheese and ice cream manu- 
facturing but that she has found very few free- 
lance writers equipped to supply such material. 


From time to time this publication uses stories 
on the various plants throughout the south and 
is always eager for new merchandising stories. For 
instance John Doe moves to a new plant and the 
type of equipment he is using . . . . what Mr. 
Smith is doing to increase his sales. This type of 
material will be sure to produce a sale. 

Rate of payment is % cent per word on pub- 
lication and pictures are only used on special 
assignment at the rate of $1.50 to $3.00 per pic- 
ture. 

Refrigeration and The Southern Funeral Di- 
rector are published by O. J. Willoughby, 711-715 
Glenn Street. 

Refrigeration is a closed market in that most 
of the material is supplied by men directly in 
the field. 

The Southern Funeral Director is anxious to 
have merchandizing articles on funeral selling, de- 
scription of new funeral homes, news of the 

‘trade and feature articles from 1,000 to 1,500 
words dealing with successful merchandising and 
unique advertising methods used by various 
funeral homes throughout the south. 


Photographs should accompany merchandising 
stories and individual pictures are desired of new 
funeral homes and unusual displays of merchan- 
dising. Rate of payment is ¥% cent to 1% cent 
per word. Photographs 50c to $3.00. 

American Burial Supply Journal is a new pub- 
lication of the Willoughby group at the same 
address, however it is not in the market for 
material at this time. 

The publication now appears every two months 
but will become a monthly beginning with the Feb- 
ruary, 1940, issue at which time it will be in 
the market for some material. 

American Burial Supply Journal is distributed 
among manufacturers and wholesalers and con- 
tains editorial copy on funeral merchandising, 
equipment, supplies and essential raw materials. 

Southern Highway Fournal, published by J. C. 
McAuliffe, William-Oliver building, solicits short 
articles, 250 to 300 words, dealing with safety on 
our highways in the states of Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, and Alabama. 

The Southern Banker, published by Haynes 
McFadden, Atlantic National Bank Building, is a 
technical publication and is not interested in out- 
side material. 

Here’s a detailed letter from Ray Warwick, 
editor of the five business papers: 
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You can help us—and perhaps many freelance 
tradepress writers—by publishing this discussion 
of our editorial needs in your letters department. 
_ We are in need of good material (and I have 
to say good because we get a great deal of stuff, 
mostly very bad) for five of our trade journals: 
Southern Advertising and Publishing, Southern 
Printer, Southern Jeweler, Southern Stationer and 
Office Outfitter, and Monumental World. All of 
these except the last (Monumental World) are 
strictly “southern” publicaticns, covering fourteen 
southern states—Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. Monumental World is 
a magazine with national coverage. 

Something of the “slant” of these magazines, 
individually: 


Southern Advertising and Publishing goes to 
executives in advertising agencies, publishing houses 
and related organizations, including newspapers 
and radio stations. We usually have plenty of 
good material for this paper, but are nevertheless 
glad to see any sound, well-written articles on 
various phases of advertising and publishing— 
unusual campaigns in advertising, merchandising, 
promotion, etc., accompanied, whenever possible, 
with generous samples of materials used in the 
campaigns, such as newspaper ads, mailpieces, 
etc., and good photographs are welcome, of course. 
News items on the field in general are welcome, 
too. 


Southern Printer goes to printing establishments, 
large and -small, including many weekly news- 
papers. What the readers want is sound informa- 
tion on how to improve their business, either by 
increasing sales volume or by efficient organiza- 
tion methods, unusual sales methods, news of 
what other southern printers are doing. Photo- 
graphs, samples of advertising material, etc., add 
considerably to any article’s value. 


Southern Feweler goes to jewelers in our four- 
teen-state territory. Its needs are pretty much 
the same as the other magazines—straight, factual 
material on how southern jewelers operate their 
businesses, how they advertise, how they push 
certain products. Good photographs of unusual 
window displays or counter arrangements are 
always welcome. Articles should be illustrated 
with materials related to their subject and, usually, 
pictures of the owner or manager of the store in 
question. Short features and news items of 
interest to southern jewelers are always needed. 


Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter reaches 
exactly the type of merchant its title states, 
dealers in stationery and office supplies and 
equipment. Again, there is a need for the same 
type of articles handled in the same manner as 
for the other magazines—only, as in each instance 
—they should be definite articles about definite 
dealers with definite facts. [Illustrations are 
wanted, photos of dealers discussed in the articles, 











of the store if it is really unusual in appearance, 
samples of advertising, window displays, counter 
displays, etc. News of dealers in large and small 
southern towns is especially needed for this 
magazine—short items on remodeled stores, larger 
quarters, new employees, promotions, special sales 
or promotion, anything related to the stationery 
and office outfitter business. 


Monumental World—a national magazine—is 
edited for dealers (not quarriers) of stone for 
cemetery and other memorials and monuments. 
The magazine can use articles on how monu- 
ment dealers, anywhere, are doing a good job 
of selling memorials, with details of how this 
is done, photos of the dealers, samples of any 
advertising, sometimes a photo of an unusual 
monument design handled by the dealer. News, 
again—short items—are greatly needed for Monu- 
mental World, news of what any dealer in the 
forty-eight states may be doing, marriages, deaths, 
births, new companies, etc. 


Actually, the needs of any trade journal are 
pretty much the same as another. The only dif- 
ference is that each magazine wants material 
related specifically to the field it covers. Too 
many freelancers are sitting down at home and 
making up stories out of their heads, then sending 
them off at random hoping they might hit some- 
where, which is a waste of time. For us, too many 
writers outside our territory are wasting their 
time in sending us articles that we can’t use, be- 
cause we want nothing except southern stuff— 
with the one exception of Monumental World, 
which is open to writers from all states. Too 
many writers are wasting their time on “general 
stories” about selling, advertising, etc., when they 
should spend just an hour or so talking with some 
dealer in the field and really get the meat of a 
good article. 


Rates for all our magazines, at present, are 
on the basis of twenty cents per column inch; 
photographs (preferably obtained from the dealer 
about whom the article is written or from local 
newspapers, if possible) fifty cents to a dollar 
each, although if the occasion warrants we will 
pay the photographer’s bill on any photograph 
we okay beforehand. These rates, of course, are 
low compared to the national publications, as they 
must be; but we feel that we have something to 
offer the freelancer, especially in the small towns, 
in that anybody who does a good job for us will 
be assured getting assignments for work on six 
publications, which can amount to a pretty good 
intake. However, in special cases, for exceptional 
articles, we are willing to pay more than our 
usual rate; and it may be that in the near future 
we shall raise our rates somewhat, though of 
course not on a par with national publications. 

There are no deadlines for articles, except that 
seasonal material (which must be good to be 
accepted, not just a reminder of Christmas or 
Thanksgiving) should be submitted two to three 
months before the season arrives. News items 
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should be submitted as soon as possible after their 
occurrence. All news items should be dated, and 
also slugged with the name of the magazine for 
which it is intended. 


Now, I realize that this letter is probably too 
long to be included in WD complete, but I'd 
appreciate it if you would at least run what you 
can. Writers are invited to write to us, so that 
we may put them on our file of correspondents ; 
we shall be glad to send them detailed informa- 
tion on our needs, perhaps even hand out special 
assignments. 


Our thanks and best wishes. 
Ray Warwick, Editorial Department, 
Mortgage Guarantee Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ernest H. Abernathy Publishing Company, Inc., 
Mortgage Guarantee Building, has entered a sixth 
publication in the field known as Southern Pulp 
and Paper Journal. This publication is a technical 
paper dealing with pulp and paper mills through- 
out the south and uses very little outside material. 
If, however, there is a pulp mill near you, it would 
be well for you to query the editor as to the 
possibility of a feature. 





Toronto Star Editorial Re- 
quirements are Changed 


Advent of the war to some extent changes fic- 
tion requirements of The Toronto Star Weekly. 
Most pressing need is for stories of the indomitable 
spirit of the British, their tough-fibre resilience in 
face of odds, their love of freedom, their sports- 
manship, their sacred regard for human life, their 
hatred of autocracy, and their strongly democratic 
spirit ; stories in all lengths and with English and 
Canadian settings. Such stories shou!d either be 
war stories or at least should take into account 
the fact that we are at war. We want no sto- 
ries that are defeatist. 


More specifically, our greatest need is for one- 
shot novels. Preference will be given to those 
which are strongly emotional, which move the 
reader to tears or laughter; to novels which ap- 
peal to as wide a public as possible of both sexes 
and of all ages. The more timely a story is, the 
better chance it has of being accepted. We need 
war novels, romances, love-adventure, love-mystery, 
marital problem, divorce, young love, mystery and 
sports. An occasional love-western will be ac- 
ceptable. Humor stories will be welcomed, more 
especially humor of the Bairnsfather variety (not 
in dialect). 


“Escapist” novels and short stories which do 
not take the war into account also will meet with 
favorable consideration. 


Taboos 
Because of the war there are now certain abso- 
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lute taboos: Every story which might adversely 
affect recruiting defeatist stories, pro-enemy stories, 
stories concerning unemployment or hard times. 


Generally speaking, unless the story has over- 
riding distinction, we will also avoid: Stories 
about U. S. gangsters, U. S. politics, peculiarly 
U. S. problems; stories with U. S. historical set- 
tings, with U. S. naval or military or college back- 
ground ; sexy stories that are vulgar (divorce and 
triangular stories are acceptable if delicately han- 
dled) ; smart-alec dialogue; dialect; Hollywood 
stories; stories which emphasize drinking; stories 
with a newspaper background or stories about 
writers or editors or advertising men ; radio stories ; 
religion; sea or air stories (except war stories) ; 
stories concerning insanity; hobo stories (unless 
about war recruiting) ; perfect crime and mis- 
taken identity plots. 

Right 

We are now obtaining first North American 

and second Canadian serial rights outright. 


Short Shorts 


We are constantly in need of fiction fillers and 
shorts of 300 to 2,000 words—all types. 


Novels 


We are using one first-run novel every week. 
Such a novel should be 45,000 words minimum, 
but could be longer provided it may be cut. 


Short Stories 
We use short stories of 2,000 to 7,000 words. 
We constantly need romantic stories of not over 
3,500 words. 
Serials 
We use short serials of about 18,000 to 40,000 
words divided as follows: 1st instalment, 5000- 
7000 words; remaining instalment, 3,500-4,500 
words. In most cases we cut and divide our 
serials to suit our own needs. 
ARCHIBALD H,. Newman, 
Toronto Star Weekly, 
Toronto, Canada. 





Sir: Fs 
I wish to be included in your cartoonist list. 
I have sold to Saturday Evening Post, King Fea- 
tures, etc. I pay commission after cartoons are 
sold. Gags must be funny and original. 
CHARLES WIBLE, 
2140 South 57th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Dicest is glad to publish the names and 
addresses of cartoonists who buy gags from free- 
lance writers and pay for them on a commission 
basis as the gags are sold. To be listed, send 
name, address, markets to which you have sold 
in the past year, one credit reference, and two 
character references in publishing houses.—Ed. 
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Circles Like Tobys and 
G Strings 


By JoHN LAWRENCE 


door that has opened slowly during 
the past few years now stands wide 
open to playwrights whose Broad- 


way ambitions do not extend to a non-stop 


flight. 


When I say that the door is open now, I 
mean right now—now until the first of May, 
when the requirements will change somewhat 
during the summer months, only to revert 
again on or about the middle of next October. 


I refer to “Circles” and in case you don’t 
know what they are (it is a ten to one shot 
that you don’t) may I explain they are a 
type of dramatic organizations touring many 
of the small towns in the United States and 
Canada. They were originally called Rotary 
stock companies and are now referred to 
quite frequently by Bill ‘Sachs, stock and 
repertoire editor of Billboard, as “Merry-go- 
round.” They gain this title from the fact 
that they play a circuit of six or seven towns 
—a night in each town—returning week 
after week to the same town. There are 
over 150 such “Circles” each using a new 
play each week. 


School auditoriums, gymnasiums, some 
large store buildings and several old opera 
houses hold these attractions. Despite the 
handicaps, the majority of the patrons are 
‘satisfied with the entertainment who get a 
run for their money. In comparison with the 
Broadway shows these plays would not show 
up, but the residents in these towns do not 
get to see Broadway shows. And if they did, 
they would be asked to pay at least ten times 
more than the twenty-five cents top that the 
“Circles” charge. 


The major portion of the actors with the 
hundred and fifty “Circles” that are in exis- 
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tance at the present time are not amateurs 
or (theatrically speaking) “hams,” by any 
means. Hundreds of them were born in the 
profession and many are more versatile than 
numerous “big timers” whose ability extends 
only to one or two definite types of charac- 
ters. I know personally at least a dozen of 
of the “Circle” actors, who during the past 
two or three years, have walked from the 
broken wooden steps leading out of make- 
shift opera houses to the marble steps of 
big city theatres and the celluloid escala- 
tors in Hollywood. 


The sales talk in the two foregoing para- 
graphs is made to assure you, before reading 
the requirements for plays needed, that the 
average “Circle” will in all probability pro- 
duce your play in a manner congruous to 
your ability to write it. 


To convince you that there are enough of 
these “Circles” to make it worth your time 
and effort to write at least one play slanted 
towards their requirements, let me say there 
is a weekly publication devoted almost en- 
tirely in their behalf. This theatrical jour- 
nal is Bill Bruno’s Bulletin, 818 Wyandotte 
Street, Kansas City, Mo., and has been in 
existance since 1928. 


“Circles” pay from $3 to $10.00 per 
week for the use of a play. This single fee 
includes the separate parts for the various 
and one master copy. With 150 possible 
markets, I often have a dozen “Circles” 
using one of my plays grossing me $50 a 
week on one play. 


If you can write a satisfactory play and 
follow the suggestions hereafter given re- 
garding specific requirements, then it will 
be possible for you to lease at least one 
script to practically every company. 
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Your first offering is the most important. 
Subsequent orders for other scripts depend 
entirely upon whether the play “goes over” 
and what “afterdraft” it has with the audi- 
ence. “Afterdraft” is a theatrical expression 
and relates to the size of the audience on 
the return engagement the following week. 
If the attendance falls off, then fifty per- 
cent of the blame is laid to the previous 
performance, exclusive of course, to weather 
conditions (some of the customers drive 
many miles) and current competition. 


Some of the suggestions to follow, rela- 
tive to the method of marking stage busi- 
ness, entrances, etc., may appear superfluous 
to experienced playwrights, but in offering 
them, I am assuming that there may be a 
few ambitious beginners who have not had 
the opportunity of seeing a working script, 
especially one of the kind in common use 
among the “circles”. 


Cast Limitations 


Very few of these companies carry a 
larger cast than seven people including four 
males and three females. Many of them 
have only four males and two females while 
a few have three men and three women. 
Therefore it is well to arrange your char- 
acters so that either a male or female can 
do the third woman part. Write the part 
for the third woman but make it a general 
business type, leaving out any situations, 
business, or lines that could not be done by 
a male. If you do this, the companies carry- 
ing only two women will be able to produce 
your play, with the result that you will 
probably lease twice as many copies of the 
script than you otherwise will do if the 
third woman is absolutely essential to the 
plot. 


The average cast of a seven people com- 
pany includes the male and female leads, 
the character man and woman, a heavy 
(villain) man, an ingenue or general busi- 
ness woman, and a comedian. 


The most popular brands of comedy with 
the “Circles” are “tobys” and “G strings.” 


A “toby” is a happy combination of 
country boy, simpleton, and “wise-cracker”, 
while a “G string” is pretty much the same 
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idea with the exception he is older and 
invariably wears a chin piece. To be a 
little more explicit, he is a “toby” grown 
up. Practically every company features a 
“toby” comedian, who when the occasion 
arise, can generally stick on a chin piece 
(which may be any kind of a small bunch 
of whiskers) put a few lines on his face, 
perhaps don a grey wig, and be a “G string.” 
You may slant your “toby” towards the 
simpleton if you like or you can make him 
more intelligent, but always make him a 
“wisecracker.” Mickey Rooney portrays this 
type in pictures quite frequently. 


Make Your First Play a Melodrama 


A melodrama is your best bet for the 
first offering to the “Circles.” Use every 
effort to make it a one set play. By that, I 
mean have all the acts take place in one 
stage setting. This is advisable because the 
facilities for changing scenery between acts 
in a great number of the improvised theatres 
are not so good. If you make your play into 
three acts you will find that this number 
suits the majority of the companies better 
than any other, although four acts are 
permissible. 


As to the plot, handle it just the same as 
you would if you were writing the script for 
a city production. However you must re- 
member to avoid any suggestive dialogue or 
situations. Also refrain from using any pro- 
fanity as a large number of the perform- 
ances are given in school auditoriums and a 
good percentage of the audience consists of 
school children. In some cases, the Parent 
Teachers Associations sponsor the shows. 


With the exception of the comedy, make 
the business and the dialogue legitimate. By 
this I mean be sure that the actions and the 
dialogue appear plausible. Keep away from 
any impossible situations. 


If your comedy is a “toby” you can make 
him more or less “hokum.” You can take 
liberties with his speech and actions; for 
instance when the villain is departing, he 
might take a kick at him and as his foot 
lands in the seat of the gentleman’s trousers, 
he might make some remark as, “take this 
with you.” Naturally the villain would re- 
sent this and start for “toby,” who with his 
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right hand in his coat pocket (apparently 
holding a gun inside of his pocket) would 
remark, “you better git,” and after the villain 
hastily departs, “toby” calmly removes his 
hand from his pocket holding a banana 
which he peels and starts eating—that is 
“hokum.” 

Remember, as the end of the act ap- 
proaches, speed up the dialogue and keep 
the tempo to the climax and if possible 
arrange it so that the comedy can take the 
final speech for a “belly” laugh as the cur- 
tain descends. 

The first two acts should run approxi- 
mately thirty minutes each and the third 
act about twenty-five minutes. If you use 
eight and a half by eleven paper and space 
the lines similar to the following speciman 


page, you can figure that each page includ- 
ing stage business (changing positions, shak- 
ing hands, sitting etc.) will run approxi- 
mately one and one half minutes. 


A Satisfactory Writing Method 


Two or three methods are used to explain 
the stage business but I have found the 
most desirable one is to type it in capital 
letters enclosed by parentheses. Where the 
business directly concerns a certain actor I 
place it right in the speech. The following 
specimen will probably make my explana- 
tion more explicite. You will note that there 
is no explanation even at the beginning of 
the act concerning the stage setting. This 
information is given on the page containing 
the cast and description of characters. 


ACT ONE 


At Rise 
(TELEPHONE RINGS) 

MARY 
(OFF STAGE RIGHT) I'll answer it dad. (ENTERS RIGHT AND CROSSES TO 
PHONE) Mary Martin at your service. ..Oh, hello Frank.. I'll call him. (CALLS) 


Dad! 
HENRY 

(OFF LEFT) Who is it? 

MARY 

Frank. 
HENRY 

(SPEAKING AS HE ENTERS LEFT) Tell him I’m not at home. 
MARY 

(HOLDING HER HAND OVER THE TRANSMITTER) But I told him you were. 
HENRY 


You didn’t do anything of the kind. (SPEAKING AS HE CROSSES TO HER) I 
heard what you said. Give me the—the—that thing. (HE GRABS THE RECEIVER 
FROM HER HAND) Well? What do you want? (VERY SNAPPY) You can’t have 
it. (SLAMS UP RECEIVER AND STARTS TOWARDS CENTER DOOR). 


TOBY 
(ENTERING C. D. FROM RIGHT COLLIDES WITH HENRY). 


HENRY 
(PUSHES HIM ASIDE ROUGHLY) Look where you’re going, can’t you? (EXITS 
C. D. R.) 

TOBY 
(CROSSING UP TO C. D., CALLS OFF TO HENRY) Go where you’re looking, 
can’t you? (SPEAKING TO NO ONE IN PARTICULAR) I’m gitten’ tired of this. 


Y OU must furnish a complete set of parts just before the character whose part you are 
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for the actors with each script. These 
parts should be just one half the size of the 
script. At the top of the first page of each 
part write the character’s name followed by 
the name of the play. Use the last four or 
five words of the actor’s lines who speaks 


writing. I will give you a specimen of a 

part containing what few lines Mary has in 

the above script page specimen. 

Part of MARY MARTIN in MOON RIVER 
ACT ONE 
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—(PHONE BUS.) 

(OFF STAGE R.) I'll answer it dad. (ENTER 
R.) (BUS) Mary Martin at your service... .oh, 
hello Frank.... Tl call him. (BUS) Dad! 


—who is it? 
Frank. 


—not at home. 
(BUS) But I told him you were. 


You will note that where the business is 
written out in the script, it is simply marked 
(BUS.) in the parts. Do not describe any 
business in the parts. It is the duty of the 
stage director to tell the actor what the busi- 
ness is. The director often changes the 
business in the script before rehearsing the 


MOON RIVER 
A Three Act Melodrama by 
JOE DOAKES 


(In Order of Appearance) 


Mary Martin ... 
Henry Martin ..... 
Toby Tooner .. 
Jim Johnstone .. 
Mrs. Martin 
Frank Armond 
Polly Pringle . 


Note: Polly can be cut out entirely or if the fifth man is available the part can be 


done as a man. 


SYNOPSIS 
ACT ONE. Library in the home of Frank Martin. Evening. 
ACT TWO. The same. The following morning. 


ACT THREE. The same. That night. 


The set is a center door fancy with additional entrances Right and Left. There is a 
library table with phone and two chairs down R. also a settee with a practical floor 
lamp behind it, down L. A small stand with a stand lamp is up stage L. of Center door. 


You will note the absence of any elaborate 
description of detail in the explanation of 
the set. It is well not to specify any par- 
ticular style of furniture or to call for too 
many special effects, otherwise some of the 
“Circles” will shy away from your play. 
You must understand that there is not much 
left for the managers after they pay the 
necessary expenses, so you had better omit 
rising moons, banquet scenes requiring per- 
ishable properties, Queen Anne furniture, 
and such. 


Your Market 


Royalties for your play will average you 
about five dollars from each “Circle” using it. 


. Lieeeeeacess sTOby. 


































play. 

In my plays, the speeches are single 
spaced. You will find considerable saving 
in paper as well as postage if you do this. 
All of the shows are accustomed to this 
method. 


In case some of you are in doubt regard- 
ing the makeup of the cast and synopsis 
page, I will give you a specimen of one that 
is commonly used. “Center door fancy” is 
an expression used to denote a fancy interior 
set which invariably has a door up stage 
Center. No matter what other scenery is 
lacking, one of these sets can always be 
found in any opera house. 


(Page One) 


CAST 


sisi eh thc oa re Ree Ingenue Lead. 
..Gruff Character. 


.eeeeeeeeeees.Genteel Heavy. 

bade bene ka Sahay Neat Character. 
....+.....Juvenile Lead. 
asia aed Ingenue. 


You can lease it to the companies direct 
or let the agents (preferably the ones in 
Kansas City, Mo.) handle it for you. If you 
do the latter, of course their commissions 
(which are larger than the agents for big 
productions hold out) are deducted. These 
commissions are 40% or more. 

However it would be advisable to let 
them handle your play for several reasons. 
First: Probably ten or more companies 
change their base (the town from which they 
work) weekly as a result of discontinuing 
unprofitable towns and adding new ones. 
Consequently, to keep your mailing list ac- 
curate you have to correspond with them 
almost weekly. Secondly: The agents know 
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Do You Want "The" 
| Or Just Any Advisory Service? 


Then we suggest you investigate the Integrity, the 
Creative Skill, the Imaginative Enthusiasm of wes, the 
Friendly Service, and its Director. 


Here Are the Facts 

Background: (Formerly) The Writer; Boston Tran- 
script; Radio Theater Guild; Middlebury ieee: (Bread 
Loaf) Writer’s Conference. (Now) Member of the Fac- 
ulty: Kathleen Dell School; Staley College; University 
of N. H. Writer’s Conference, and Three Courses in 
Short Story Writing for WCS. 

Experience: Free lance writer of articles and many 
published short stories, plays, etc. 


If You Are Seeking 


Practical Performance—Not ‘‘Free” Service; Creative 
Solution of a (1) Technical, (2) Sales, or (3) Personal 
Problem, and the Expert Diagnosis of an Experienced 
**Trouble Shooter,” 


Do This — Today! 


(1) Send a sample mss., with letter about yourself, 
and the small fee (60c per 1000 words; $1 covers first 
2000), plus return postage. 

(2) Visit one of our Limited, Workshop Groups. In- 
struction, Mss. Analysis, Personal Conferences. Wed. 
and Fri. Evenings at 8 P. M., Saturdays at 9:45 A. M. 


Call or Write for Particulars 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 
A National Institution Since 1939 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 














from experience what managers can be 
trusted and to whom it is necessary to send 
the scripts C.O.D., and there are quite a 
number of the latter. 

Kansas City is the center of a great num- 
ber of “Circles” and there are days when 
as many as fifteen or twenty managers visit 
the agents for the sole purpose of looking 
over plays, so you may be assured that in 
all probability the first day your play arrives, 
there will be at least one manager who 
reads and (if it suits him) leases it. 

Three responsible agents in that city cater- 
ing to “Circles” are Karl F. Simpson, Jr., 
5829 Holmes Street, Wayne’s Theatrical 
Agency, Chase Hotel, and Schelz Seymore, 
Pickwick Hotel. 

If you submit direct, remember 
“Circles” change their bases often. 

I suggest that interested playwrights read 
a few copies of Bill Bruno’s Bulletin. This 
comes out weekly and costs 50c for three 
months. They generally put out a special 
Christmas issue with good general dope for 
writers in it. 


the 
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I don’t think you could read a dozen 
issues without feeling that you personally 
knew hundreds of the actors. Knowing them 
will help keep your play down to earth and 
your characters within speaking distance of 
the box office. 


Note: These Addresses Are Temporary 

Gifford Players, 848 No. Ninth Street, 
Springfield, Il. 

Madge Kinsey Players, Grand Theatre, 
Canton, Ohio. 

Maritime Theatre Players, 55 Peters Street, 
St. John, N. B. 

jay R. Coggeshall, 1510 First Ave., East, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Chas. B. Whitchurch, Box 214, New 
Hampton, Mo. 

Big Ole Show Co., c/o Radio Sta. WEAU, 
Eau Clair, Wisc. 

Billy “Toby” Young, Collinsville, Okla. 

Abe Lowder, Danvers, Il. 

G. G. Henderson, Mgr. Winston’s Players, 
Peterson, Iowa. 

Caldwell’s Comedians, Fowlerville, Mich. 

Guy Forrest, 622 N. Hudson, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

King Cole, Brighton, Iowa. 

The Neal Players, Mapleton, Iowa. 

If you have a script suitable, I suggest 
you query any of the above, explaining the 
type of, number of acts, stage sets, etc. 

If it should be a month or two before you 
have a completed script, then you had bet- 
ter get a newer list of addresses. If you fail 
to get them any place else, enclose a stamp 
and I will send you what current addresses 
I have at that time. pe 

* * * 
Sir: 

Pursuant to our long distance telephone 
conversation of today, I will assist new 
writers of “Circle” plays in the manner you 
suggest. 

I have about two hundred copies of my 
several scripts at hand and will be glad to 
send anyone a copy of a complete script 
(approximately sixty pages) if they will en- 
close a quarter to cover the cost of mailing. 

Any script that I send has been used by 
at least twenty companies. 

Joun Lawrence, 
Worthington, Ind. 
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THE SECRET 
OF SELLING 


YOUR 


MANUSCRIPTS 


“tor every ‘born’ 
writer ....dozens 
are made > > VALTER DES MARAIS 


This is no stereotyped, academic course in 
writing. Walter Des Marais, the well known 
literary agent and writer, talks straight 
from the shoulder. His advice is sound, prac- 
tical and to the point. Mr. Des Marais has 
guided hundreds of young authors to suc- 
cess. Here in this book he gives you the benefit 
of his experience in writing and selling manu- 
scripts. Compact, concise chapters cover—the 
short story ; characterization ; conflict, crises 
and suspense; story setting; “color” and 
dialogue; atmosphere; selling what you 
write. Every chapter is stimulating, thought- 
provoking and helpful in analyzing your own 
writing. This book may be the turning point 
in YOUR career. Send for it on a 5-day 
trial basis. Your money refunded i 
if not satisfied. FORTUNY'S 
67 West 44th St. 

FREE WEBSTER New York City, N. Y. 

mien gcgaes eactock ule axiOe Wikio WOR BY 
» : ane Sens ~ oe js ond WRITING, by Walter Des Marais. I understand 
you FREE, a complete 445 page Webster o ogee — hin 5 da a 4 pe 4 j 
Dictionary with your purchase of THE (Money refunded within a 
ART OF MAKING MONEY BY 


WRITING. Quantity is strictly limited, 
so order today! 


Address 


TADTIIA 67 W. 44th St., ds a 
§ } New York (Or, Send No Money, and pay postman 
$2.00 plus postage.) 
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Poetry Magazines 


By Leonarp .L. Tate 


HE poetry magazines which have 

weathered depression and _ recessions 

deserve the support of contributors, 
not merely by our subscriptions, but also by 
our sending to them only our very best 
verses. Editors who have kept these little 
Journals alive—often by much sacrifice in 
addition to hard work—certainly deserve 
commendation for their labor in behalf of 
poetry, and we, the poets, should help raise 
the standards of these publications. 

There are a number of these non-com- 
mercial magazines now being published in 
this country, and I have compiled a list of 
some of these, together with some informa- 
tion concerning them. No two poetry maga- 
zines reflect quite the same editorial view- 
point. I have had acceptances from all 








AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


College Graduate. Expert Manuscript Typist. 


Corrections in grammar and punctuation if requested. 
Bond paper, 30c per 1000 words, first carbon free. Special 
rates on novels and novelettes. Centrally located for 
prompt service. 


S$. GREEN, 2931 N. 54th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











RADIO SCRIPT WRITER'S SERVICE 


There is a constant demand for 15-minute and 30-minute 
radio plays. Put your short story in dialogue form and 
send to us for expert criticism, technical advice, and market- 
ing suggestions. 

$1.50 per 15-minute script. $2.00 per 30-minute script. 


CHARLES E. WORKS—NORA WORKS 
1015 Corona Street Denver, Colorado 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS EXCELLENTLY TYPED 
Intelligent, Personal Co-operation 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF 


242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 
Telephone: LExington 2-4770 


THE HUCKEBY LITERARY AGENCY 


Two college graduates, writers, read manuscripts to criticise 
and to sell. $1.00, script to 6000 words; additional, 50c 
per thousand. 10% on sales. Typing, with carbon, 40c 
per thousand words. Over ten thousand, 30c per 
thousand. 


Address: P. ©. Box 933, Peoria, Illinois 


New York 




















these reported on. All writers, of course, 
should keep carbon copies of manuscripts 
submitted, in case of change of address of 
publications. 

Although I have failed to include the 
names of many publications of this type, 
this must not be taken as evidence that they 
are insignificant. My omission of them from 
this list simply means that I have not yet 
obtained sufficient data as to their policies 
and needs to rate them, conscientiously, 
with those which I have included. 

American Weave, 1559 East 115th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a quarterly magazine of 
poetry and light verse, edited by Loring 
Eugene Williams and Alice Crane Williams. 
Interested in lyrical verse. Price of the 
magazine $1.00 per year. Departments in- 
clude book reviews and “Silver Strands”—a 
digest of poetry being published in con- 
temporary magazines. Reports within a 
month on manuscripts received, does not 
pay for poems accepted, but sends a 
complimentary copy of the magazine to 
contributors. 

The Bard, 398 Russell Avenue, Jackson, 
Missouri, a quarterly, (35c, $1.00 per year), 
is edited by Margaret Ferguson Henderson 
and two associates. Short poems preferred, 
but long ones of exceptional quality are 
used. Mediocre offerings find no welcome 
here; contributions must be original and 
previously unpublished. Does not send con- 
tributors’ copy, but subscriptions and other 
prizes are given for material used. The 
editors award three cash prizes of one 
dollar each (or a year’s subscription, if the 
winner is not a subscriber) to the three 
poems they like best in each issue. Informa- 
tion concerning other magazines, writers, 
clubs, etc. Sometimes several weeks in 
reporting. 

Blue Moon, an “International Poetry 
Magazine,” 1830 R Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a quarterly, (50c, $2.00 a 
year), edited by Inez Sheldon Tyler and 
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Mattie Richards Tyler. Uses verse up to 
94 lines length. Payment in money prizes— 
$1.00 to $10.00, decided by readers’ votes. 
Does not give complimentary copies, but 
notifies by postcard when contributor is not 
a subscriber. Reports usually within a 
month. Is circulated in every state and five 
foreign countries. Goes into Library of 
Congress, New York City Library, Harvard, 
Brown, and several others. Has an Advisory 
Board with outstanding literary figures acting 
as Vice Presidents in various states. A 
column called “Bitter Sweet” gives personal 
information on late literary activities of 
current contributors. Reports on its own, 
and on outside, contests. One may become 
a Life Member in the Blue Moon Family 
by paying $25.00, which entitles him to pub- 
lication of his life sketch, together with 
photo, in the magazine. Or he may become 
a Sustaining Member—for $5.00, a patron 
for one year. 


The Country Bard, Staples, Minnesota, 
(2 issues a year—$1.00), is edited by M. B. 
Dickson. Short poems and great simplicity 
preferred. This is the second oldest magazine 
of verse in the world. There are about 600 
paid subscribers. Additional copies go to 
libraries, and many are used to fill single 
order sales. Does not use futility, obscenity, 
frustration, or vulgarity. Likes the precise 
forms and good free verse, but not poor 
craftmanship. Has a variety of contributors, 
and reports on manuscripts in about a 
month. 


Cycle, Homestead, Florida, is a quarterly, 
(35c, $1.00 a year), edited by Lily Lawrence 
Bow. Gives preference to rhymed verse up 
to 20 lines length. Not a large magazine, 
but gives opportunity for a number of con- 
tributors to be represented, by using small 
size of type. Reports within a month. Makes 
no payment, but sends courtesy copy. Prizes 
of books and subscriptions. 


Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vermont, 
edited and published by Walter John Coates, 
is a monthly, (25c, $2.00 a year), founded 
in April, 1926. Issues are bound in attrac- 
tive wall paper covers. Circulation about 
450 copies, to every part of the United 
States—and Canada. “No restriction as to 
theme, technique, pattern; but salacious or 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


My Students have already won ONE 
HALF OF A MILLION DOLLARS in 
PRIZE CONTESTS. I offer you AMER- 
ICA’S FINEST CONTEST COURSE— 


to help you win. 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, I offer you 2 Gifts—without 

cost or obligation. 

1. The newest SHEPHERD CONTEST BULLETIN, 

brimming with contest news, winning tips and AMER- 
ICA’S FINEST WINNING ENTRI IES. 
. $55,000 Worth of Winning Names — THE FINEST 
COLLECTION OF FIRST PRIZE NAMES EVER 
ASSEMBLED 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 

“the 2 Gifts.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Simply ask for 











“The Course in Professional Writing offered by the — 
versity of Oklahoma (under the supervision o! . 

Ss. pbell, “‘Stanley Vestal”) sounds so efficient on 
intelligent, whether taken in person or by correspond- 
ence, that we are tempted to refer to it many ap licants 
who wish that kind of information and training.’’—The 
Saturday Review of Literature (May 13, 1939—page 21). 
For particulars write 

STANLEY VESTAL 


Norman, Okla. 

















University of Oklahoma 
am = ONEY — AT HOME — BY MAIL! 
besarte Ba iP. to $200.00 per cartoon. Get 
in ine New FIELD ¢ 0 
lesson — 1000 illustration course shows you $2 80 
how. No ox erience needed to start. CARTOON s 
MARKETS INCL UDED. All fo 
Send name today for FREE details. 

MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 
A limited group composed of writers who have not as yet 
sold and those who have only a few sporadic sales to their 
credit. Can you write? Do you? Would you like to? 
Personal attention to YOUR problems in_ writing Short 
Stories, Novels, Articles, Radio Scripts. Drop an inquiry 

card to 
NEW YORK aaa” 


512 8th Avenue ‘ooklyn, N. Y. 








8 East 41st St. 


LOUISE RICE ts 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Address 
correspondence to MARTHA HARRISON, Associate. 


EXPERIENCED TYPISTS 


1500 words typed free to new clients! Corrections if re- 
quested; carbon copy; editorial requirements; prompt serv- 
ice; guaranteed; thirty cents per one thousand words; book 
lengths, 25c per one thousand words. PERSONAL INTER- 
EST TAKEN IN ALL WORK. 


MODERN WRITERS SERVICE 











835 Deer Park St. Jackson, Miss. 
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CASH IN ON YOUR SHORT SHORTS 
(1 have) 

Here is a treatise that illustrates their plots, endings, etc., 

by reprinted shorts I’ve sold up to 5c a word. Says Prof. 


Synder, Eng. t., Ohio State: ‘‘Had it been on my 
~ yaa I’d have sold more.” Price $1 (50c until 
an. 


I’ve also 7 i for others for ten years. 
(On page 5, Jan. WRITER’S DIGEST, Margaret 

Williams Brown, a4 eold mae hundreds of dollars 
worth, tells the editor of “. .. the —— help 
from your advertiser, John Kieran.’’) Perhaps I can 
help you, = Reading fee: Shorts, 75c; others $1, 
this month only. 


JOHN KIERAN, 114 Chester Avenue, Danville, Ill. 


e—_—____ —_—__———— —— i 
Typing Typing 


ATTENTION: NEW CLIENTS 


ALL WORK 25¢ per 1,000 WORDS ON YOUR FIRST ORDER 
Regular prices: 35c per M to 25,000; 30c per M over 25,000. 
20-Ib. bond. Carbon free. Minor corrections if specified. Dupli- 
cate first and last sheets. Mailed fat. NEAT AND ACCURATE. 


G. M. BROWN 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





BOX 115 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 





















_°- SONG POEM WATTERS 


Write for free inspiring 
booklet outlining oppor- 
tunities 7= amateur songwriters. We have 
placed many songs recently for publication. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 
Dept. 14, Box 507 Cincinnati, Ohio 


SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AM offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. — that will speak for itself and one 
you can A ROLY APPRECIATE. Sesing is believing . 

and LET ME CONVINGE YOU N 


RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., 








CHICAGO, ILL. 














“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG-WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have. 
writs TODAY 


for your free cop: Mailed gladly on request. 
SONGWRITERS. INSTITUTE 
Dept. 407 34 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








ORIGINAL SONGPOEMS 


Wanted to be set to popular HIT-styled fox-trots, waltses, 
religious or semi-classical ballads, by Luther A. Clar' 
vreoeee i the 2 part, “WHEN IT's SPRINGTIME 


g- the ro have one or two stanzas of 4 lines each 
and one chorus of 8 lines. Work guaranteed correct, Best 
advice where ow place your song when completed. 

LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 
Dept. “39W12" Thomaston, Maine 











suggestive material, immaturities and senti- 
mental bathos will be unwelcome.” Poems 
must be typed one to the page, full name 
below poem. The custom of placing the 
author’s address below poem has been dis- 
continued. Do not send more than four 
poems in one offering. Vermont Verse Sec- 
tion edited by Berniece L. B. Graham, Man- 
chester, Vermont. Book reviews. No pay- 
ment is made, but complimentary copies are 
sent contributors, and occasional book 
awards are given. Reports at once on ma- 
terial received. 

Expression, 221 W. Broadway, Paterson, 
New Jersey, is a quarterly, (50c, $1.00 a 
year), edited by James Gabelle. “Don’t send 
less than three, or more than five poems at 
once. Put name and address on upper 
corner of sheet, and name under title. Each 
poem on separate sheet.” Prefers verse up 
to 28 lines length. Uses novel, “spiderweb” 
type, capable of diverting concentration on 
the poem. “Pot-Pourri” gives personal news 
of contributors. Book reviews. Too many 
errors in typesetting. Does not pay, but 
gives prizes. Reports usually in about two 
weeks. Recently began its eleventh year of 
publication. 

Kaleidograph, 702 North Vernon Street, 
Dallas, Texas, is a monthly, (25c, $2.00 a 
year), edited by Whitney Montgomery and 
Vaida Stewart Montgomery. Began publica- 
tion with the May, 1929, issue, and has ap- 
peared once a month since. Circulation 
figures are not given out, but the magazine 
goes to all sections of the United States, 
and to many foreign countries, the largest 
foreign list being to China. Particularly in- 
terested in discovering new poets. Among 
those claimed as discoveries by the editors 
are Lionel Wiggam, Dorothy Cowles Pink- 
ney, Fay M. Yauger, Dorothy McFarlane, 
and Patrick D. Moreland. They think they 
have paid more cash in prizes than any 
other similar magazine except POETRY. 
One hundred dollars in cash is awarded 
annually, in quarterly prizes of twenty five 
dollars each. Also monthly contests: $1.00 
cash (or a six months’ subscription, if the 
winner is not a subscriber) for the best 
poem in the following classes: couplet, qua- 
train, cinquain, beginner’s poem, and for any 
other brief fixed form not specified, as 
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hokku, tanka, triolet, etc. Also an annual 
jook-publication contest. Subscriptions and 
book awards by authors and patrons of 
poetry. Prefers short, rhymed lyrics, but no 
actual restrictions as to subject, style, or 
length. Reports within two weeks on un- 
available manuscripts ; those held for further 
consideration reported on in about a month. 
Has contributors’ column, and invites notes 
of previous acceptances and other data of 
interest for it. Courtesy copies sent con- 
tributors. 

Poet Lore, Eight Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, was established in 1889, and 
is edited by Eisig Silberschlag. Subscription 
price six dollars a year. Because of limited 
circulation no payment is made for contri- 
butions, although the author is given free 
copies of the issue of the magazine in which 
his work appears. There are no restrictions 


as to type or length of poetry used, but space 
for original poetry is small, as a large part 
of the magazine is devoted to translations of 
plays and poetry from world literature. No 
preference is given the work of subscribers. 
Payment for material used is made in copies 


of the magazine. 


Poetry Caravan, Route One, Box 55, 
Lakeland, Florida, is a quarterly (25c, $1.00 
a year), edited by Etta Josephean Murfey 
and six associates. Desires poems of a lyrical 
slant, preferably under 20 lines length. Uses 
both rhymed and free verse, which should 
be modern but not modernistic. Runs one 
long poem (about 60 lines) each issue. Only 
one poem per contributor in an issue, in 
order to give as many as possible a chance 
to appear. Reports within three weeks. Does 
not have a contributor’s column as yet, nor 
are complimentary copies given. Pays only 
in prizes. Book reviews, and a reprint 
column, “Highways and Byways.” About to 
begin its fourth year of publication. 


Poetry Presents, Box 812, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, is a quarterly, (35c, $1.00 a year) 
edited by C. Henry Hicks. Quality poetry 
is used, for which payment is made at the 
rate of one dollar per poem on publication. 
All poems submitted must be original and 
previously unpublished. Does not have a 
contributor’s column. Manuscripts submitted 
must be typewritten. Reports usually in 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author's 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will! to 
g0 forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others, 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 

e 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 
Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ee 
TIP-TOP TYPING 


"‘every piece a masterpiece" 
30c per M. First 500 words free; extra first page and 


carbons free. Minimum charge $1. 00. Correct s) wollen, 
= + at reading careless script. YOU’LL LI 


ALICE S. COOK 
5104 Whetsel Ave. 





Cincinnati, O. 








Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual fnstruction, advice, and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITERS GUILD 








509 Fifth Avenue New Yerk, N. Y. 


1Ss10% 


im oles eet= 
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nce for free booklet" “Gwin Success in 
Advertising,’’ and Fequirements. Nos pelt 
Page-Davis School of ae 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3059, Aitere U. S. A. 
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ARE YOU PUZZLED? 


Othe new writers he im personas friend. So accept 
only on eee for our unprejudiced ariticlem—aend your 
best. careful, detailed analysis. practical writing ad- 
vice, indiv, dual suggestions which belp > gains a real under- 
stand! of your own wor! Nothin dise 

N. itzherbert, former college ins » aaa newspaper 
=. “Fee: $1.00 per 1000 words (plus return postage). 


NEW WRITER'S FRIEND 
1717 Erie Street, Long Beach, Calif. 
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WRITING PROBLEMS 


confront every writer. Bring yours to me. 
Because of my experience in writing, edi- 
torial and sales work, | can help you solve 
them. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
333 East 43rd Street New York City 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


RES Typerie 


LAST CHANCE FOR FREE OFFER OF 
1000 words to new clients 
Accurate typing of books, stories, theses, plays. Free carbon 
and extra outside pages. Minor corrections J ae Mailed 
fiat. Poetry Yec per line. Please, return pos 
30c per 1000 words, 25c after is, “000 


Authors recommend our work! Five years’ experience. 
211 West Maple Street Lombard, Illinois 


YOU CAN'T LOSE! 


HERE'S WH 

1. We And ine revision, — pay after sale has been made. No 
sale—no revision fee to pay 

2. All scripts revised are marketed for 10%—or you may do 
your own marketing if you wish. 

3. e arantee to revise at ho pg one of the first three scripts 
you aot feoveee they are lite 

READING FEE: One oA each. «4000 words per single script. 
We have no leaflets or fold SERVIC E° offer above. 
ALLIED MANUSC sRIPT. SERVIC 


1854 Tilden Avenue Fenese, OHIO 


OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 


supplied; also family and town histories, ipeedinw back 


All subjects, all languages. Send us your 


numbers, etc. 
We report promptly. Low- 


list of wants—no obligation. 
est prices. 
(We Also Buy Old Books and Magazines) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. 250 New York City 











MOTTO CARDS Original verse and drawing 

printed on attractive 5”x7" 
cards. Ready to hand tint. Very simple. 5 minutes. 
Frame for gifts or use for calendars. Five different 
verses: “‘At the End of the Road’’—‘‘To a Wild Rose”’ 
—‘‘Thoughts of You’’—‘‘Daybreak”—‘‘When Nature 
Calls.” 25c each or 5 for $1.00. Send coin or currency 
to Box 821, Highland Park, Ill. 











BOOKS — PLAYS 


STORIES — NOVELETTES 
FOR MOVIES OR PUBLICATIONS 
HONEST AND ACTIVE SERVICE 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


J. BELASCO 


501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











about a month. 

Prairie Wings, New Rockford, North 
Dakota, is a monthly magazine, edited by 
Grace Brown Putnam and Anna M. Acker. 
man. As it is the official organ of the 
North Dakota Poetry Society it is somewhat 
regional, yet good verse by writers outside 
the state is not unwelcome. Subscription 
price, $1.00 per year, or 20c for a single 
copy. Overstocked as this is written, and 
somewhat slow in reporting. It is my under- 
standing that offerings of subscribers take 
precedence over those of non-subscribers, 
“Our Folks” department gives personal news 
of patrons of the Society, and contributors 
to the magazine. Not many poems are used 
in an issue, but quality of the verse is good. 
Some reprints. Complimentary copies are 
sent contributors. 

The Quickening Seed, 367 Derrer Road, 
Columbus, Ohio, is a quarterly (25c) edited 
by Clarence Lahr Weaver. He uses good 
poetry of any type, so long as it does not 
exceed twenty lines length. No direct pay- 
ment is made, but several prizes are offered 
in each issue—books, subscriptions, and dol- 
lars. As publishing is a hobby with the 
editor, he may be as long as three months 
in reporting, but usually is not longer than 
a month. 250 copies of the magazine are 
issued quarterly. About 100 copies go to 
paid subscribers, 50 go to other periodicals 
on exchange, 50 are sent free to libraries, 
reprint editors, radio stations, etc. The re- 
mainder are reserved for publicity, and to 
fill orders for single copy sales. Courtesy 
copies are sent contributors. 

Shards, Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia, is a 
quarterly, (35c, $1.00 a year), edited by 
Constance Deming Lewis and two associates. 
Uses only high grade poetry, preferably 
under fifty lines length. Gives $10.00 for 
the best poem in each issue, $5.00 for the 
second best, and free subscriptions to the 
first, second, and third honorable mentions. 
Also occasional book awards by the editor. 
Features book reviews, and frequent articles 
and essays concerning contemporary poets 
and poetry. Reports usually within two 
weeks. Does not have a contributor’s column, 
but sends courtesy copy of the magazine to 
contributors. Will soon begin its eighth year 
of publication. 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is a quarterly (35c, $1.00 
a year), edited by B. Y. Williams and 
Annette Patton Cornell. Mostly rhymed 
lyrics are used. A list of awards is given 
each issue. Subscriptions, books, and money 
prizes, by editors, authors, and patrons of 
poetry. Personal interest column about con- 
tributors and other important literati. Some- 
times slow in reporting. Sends compli- 
mentary copy. Will soon begin its fifth 
year of publication. 

Verse Craft, Emory University (Atlanta) 
Georgia, is published bi-monthly, except 
July-August. Annual subscription $1.00, 
single copies 25c. Edited by Lawrence 
Wilson Neff and James E. Warren, Jr. 
Contributors are asked to send not more 
than two or three poems at a time. Short 
lyrics are given preference. Approximately 
three hundred worthwhile poems are pub- 
lished each year, and these are chosen from 
the several thousand offered, with merit as 
the sole criterion. Several departmental fea- 
tures include personal news of various 
Verse Crafters, book reviews, prize announce- 


ments, etc. Authors of poems designated 
as first, second, and third choice, by vote of 
readers, in each issue, receive $10.00, $5.00, 
and a book of poems, respectively. Reports 
usually in about a month or less time. Main- 
tains a reasonably high standard. Compli- 
mentary copies are sent to contributors. 

Visions, Alpine, California, is published 
six times a year and edited by Sand Dune 
Sage (Miss R. H. Hall) and Margarette 
Gordon Kuhlmann. Priced 40c the copy, or 
$1.00 for a year’s subscription. Somewhat 
slow in reporting, but poems on file are 
given first consideration. All types of ma- 
terial are used, but short lyrics and poems 
regarding present social conditions are pre- 
ferred: peace, war, strikes, tolerance, slums, 
birth control, vivisection . . . anything of 
interest today that people talk about—so 
long as presented in a suitable manner. 
Does not furnish author’s copy. Type is 
hand set. A quantity of poems used each 
issue. Author’s name and address are placed 
at the end of each poem. Book reviews. 
Some advertising. 














GENIUS.... 


ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH! 


Why hide the light of your writing career under the bushel basket of indiffer- 
ent and inefficient SALESMANSHIP? 

As a thoroughly trained SALES critic I will increase the candle-power of your 
talent a thousand-fold. 

How? By PERSONALIZED SERVICE! There is no mimeograph SALES- 
MANSHIP here. No form letters. No rubber-stamp endorsements. It’s 
INDIVIDUALIZED CRITICISM and SALES promotion for YOU. 

A SALES service continent-wide. In New York City my representative, 
Eileen Mooney, places your salable manuscripts where they will shine the 
brightest. In Hollywood I represent you. 

To my clients, my past EDITORIAL experience spells SALES. My fee is: 


$1.00 to 3,000 words 

$2.00 from 3,000 to 6,000 
$3.00 from 6,000 to 10,000 
$4.00 from 10,000 to 15,000 


$5.00 from 15,000 to 25,000 
$10.00 from 25,000 to 50,000 
$15.00 from 50,000 to 85,000 
$20.00 above 85,000 





This fee for criticism and analysis is based on individual MSS., and return postage is re- 
quested. 10% commission on SALES—min. comm. $5. Ms. Typing Service Available. 


6411 Hollywood Bivd. Sales Office 
Hollywood, Calif. GENE BOLLES 509 Fifth Ave. 
Phone HE 0903 or HE 7581 New York City 


All manuscripts read and criticized in my Hollywood office. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Best professional service at a reasonable charge. Send 
poems and write for information. Correct Work 
Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Dept. 243 Thomaston, Maine 
4 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Typist who is college graduate and has 4 years experi- 
ence working with authors, charges only 35c per thousand 
words. Special rate for 10,000 words or more. Send 
check with order. 


MARY KELLY 


134 MAIN STREET 





OLYPHANT, PA. 











My own and Clients’ stories in nat’l. mags. Let me revise 
and market yours. 
READING-CRITICISM: SOc per 1000 words. 
Book-Lengths—2Se per 1000 words. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
12c a page—includes light editing, with carbon copy. By Expert. 
HERSH BALLENGER 
181214 No. Marvard. Hollywood, Calif. Phone, Hollywood 1801 








FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year's time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer, 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Distinctive, error-free work, efficient service. Rates, 25c-45c. 
Best. 20-Ib, bond, durable white bond carbon free, flat 
mailing. ‘ . very satisfactory.” 


Scripts that are a joy to read 
ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 


TWIN ELMS, 


RICHMOND, MASS. 











The Westminster Magazine (Incorporat. 
ing Bozart and Contemporary Verse), Ogle. 
thorpe University, Georgia, is a quarterly, 
(50c, $2.00 a year). Managing editor: 
Seymour Gordden Link. This is one of the 
larger “small” magazines, and uses good 
quality verse free from the older styles and 
triteness. Prizes of $25.00 and $12.00 are 
offered for the first and second best poems 
in each issue. Usually reports within two 
months. Uses many sonnets, lyrics, and some 
longer poems, if of unusual merit. Book 
reviews, and other departments concerning 
contemporaries. Has a contributor’s column, 
and sends writers courtesy copies of the 
issue containing their work. 

Westward, an “International Magazine of 
Verse,” 990 East Fourteenth Street, San 
Leandro, California, is edited by Hans A. 
Hoffman, and appears eight times a year. 
“For the articulate minority.” Yearly sub- 
scription is $2.00. Now in its thirteenth year 
of publication, without missing a single 
issue. Unable, as yet, to pay. Interested in 
good verse of all kinds. Reports immedi- 
ately, and sends complimentary copies to 
contributors. Has no taboos, except those of 
decency and good taste. No reprints con- 
sidered. Awards— editors’ and authors’ — 
offered each issue. In the main, short poems 
are given preference. 

In case readers of this article are con- 
templating publishing some of their verses 
in book form, I should like to state that 
book publishing is done at the presses from 
which come several of the magazines men- 
tioned in this article. Following is a list of 
those of which I am certain: The Bard 
Press, The Driftwind Press, The Gayren 
Press (publishers of Expression), The Kal- 
eidograph Press, Poetry Caravan Press, The 
Banner Press (publishers of Verse Craft), 
and The Greater West Publishing Company 
(publishers of Westward). 












There is no change in paper prices as of 
November 18th. They remain the same as they 
were October 18th. 

Paper Prices of Sept.8 Oct. 18 
Ist Grade Uncoated Book. .$110 $130 per ton 
Glossy Coated Magazine... 150 165 per ton 
No paper mill is accepting 1940 advance orders 
at these prices. 
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By FLoRENCE Forp 


O save our souls, some of us cannot 

remember whether or not a par- 

ticular tale has visited Redbook. I 
strongly suspect that no editor is really 
pleased to find on his desk the same story 
he rejected two weeks before. 


The remedy for this state of affairs is a 
good filing system, and.I happen to be the 
possessor of an excellent one. Not, I admit 
frankly, my own invention—I am as scatter- 
braineds about such matters as the averagé 
writer. I was taken in hand by a very 
practical member of my family, who was 
probably tired of seeing me groping in dark 
closets after boxes of papers which insisted 
on falling off shelves on my head. He pre- 
sented me with a filing system. 

The beauty of this system is that it is 
capable of indefinite expansion. You can 
start with a few boxes and expand—if you 
are prolific—into a whole roomful of filing 
cabinets. By the time I was taken in hand 
I had already expanded all over my clothes 
closet, and a filing cabinet was really neces- 
sary. But you don’t need one to start. 


Get three of those little kitchen filing 
boxes which are used for recipes. You can 
buy them, complete with cards, at Wool- 
worth’s. The index cards are adorned with 
such legends as “Puddings,” “Sauces” and 
“Salads,” but you can turn them over and 
write the letters of the alphabet on the other 
side. These cards, incidentally, are standard 
size, and you can go right on using them if 
you expand into a filing cabinet. Mark one 
of the boxes “Master Index,” another “MSS 
Out,” and the third “Published MSS and 
Sales Record.” 

After it is finished, each story is given a 
number, according to the year in which it 
is written. The first story you write in 
1939 is 3901, the second you write in 1940 
is 4002, and so on. If you write more than 
ninety-nine stories in a year, I admire you, 
but you’ll have to invent your own filing 





system.* 

Make out a card for each story. In the 
upper left-hand corner write the title, and 
in the upper right the number. Leave room 
to put a capital P after the number if it is 
published. Your finished card will look like 
this: 


NAME OF STORY 3907 P 
2- 2-39 Name of Magazine... .3- 5-39 
3- 5-39 ss 4-24-39 L 
4-25-39 . Sold 
5-31-39 First American serial rights 
sold for $50.00. 

6-15-39 Received check. 

12- 1-39 Published. Magazine on file. MS 
on file. 

2- 3-40 Copyright released. 

2-15-40 Release recorded in Washington. 


Release on file. 


The date on which you mailed the story 
is on the left, the date of return on the right. 
The capital L after the second return date 
means that you received a personal letter, 
which can be found in your alphabetical 
letter file. Now you have a complete record 
of this story, telling everything you want to 
know. These story cards are filed alphabet- 
ically, according to the titles, and until the 
stories are published or have exhausted their 
markets they are kept in the “MSS Out” 
file. 

I also make out a second card for my 
published stories, and put on it the date of 
the sale, the amount, the magazine, and 
when it was published. This card goes in 
your “Published MSS” file. Keep a series 
of index cards, one for each year, in the 
back of this file and put the amounts of 
your sales on them. I find them useful 
when making out my income tax. 

I then take the original card, and write 
in red on its face and put it back in the 
“MSS Out” file, and go on recording as be- 


* Or you begin over when you reach 3999 with 
3901-A.— Ed. 
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The 1939 Photo Almanac Guide 
Hh contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
an ' | stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
iA postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
tN photographs, and the requirements and 
i rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 






















































OF LIFE 


WQWHENCE came the knowlege that 
built the Pyramids? Where did 
the first builders in the Nile Valley acquire 
their astounding wisdom that started man 
on his upward climb? Did their knowledge 
come from a race now submerged beneath 
the sea? From what concealed source came 
the wisdom that produced such characters 
as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac 
Newton, and a host of others? 

Today it is known that they discovered 
and used certain Secret Methods for the 
development of their inner power of mind. 
They truly learned to master life. This 
secret art of living has been preserved and 
handed down throughout the ages and to- 
day is extended to those who dare use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the 
problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organi- 
zation) have prepared an unusual book, 
which will be sent free to sincere inquirers, 
in which the method of receiving these 
principles and natural laws is explained. 
Write today for your copy of this 
sealed book. Possibly it will be the 
first step whereby you can accom- 
\\ plish many of your secret ambitions 
and the building of personal 
= achievements. Address your in- 
quiry to: Scribe E.M.P. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
: (AMORC) 


San Jose, California 
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fore. When a story has exhausted its mar. 
ket without selling, do not make out another 
card for it. Move the original card into the 
Master Index and leave it there. Thus the 
Master Index will give you a complete 
record of every story you have written, 
while the “Published MSS” is a record only 
of what you have sold. Thus you have 
three files (1) “MSS Out” (2) Published 
MSS. (3) Master Index of All Stories 
Written. 


I have several large boxes and use them 
for filing letters and carbon copies of the 
stories I send out. Carbon copies of your 
stories are important too. An original story 
of mine gets lost every once in a while. 

Each letter is marked with the number of 
the story about which it is written. I put 
the number in the upper left hand corner. 


WON’T have to tell you to save maga- 

zines in which your stories are published, 
but unless you file them, they’re sure to be 
lost. Mine simply melted away and I never 
knew what had happened to them. Paste 
a label, marked with the story number, on 
each magazine, and file them according to 
the numbers. Almost any large box will do 
for this. 


These are the essential parts of your filing 
system, but for your own convenience you 
should include a few other items. In the 
WriTeEr’s DicEst and sometimes even in the 
popular magazines you’ll find lots of articles 
that you would like to refer to again. If 
you clip them out and put them away, you'll 
never be able to find them when you want 
them. And if you try to save the maga- 
zines, they'll vanish during house cleaning. 
Mark one of your boxes “Clippings,” and 
put three envelopes or folders in it. One of 
these is “Writing,” one “Selling,” and one 
“Legal.” Everything you want to save will 
come under one of these headings. Paste 
the clippings on your regular sized writing 
paper, and put the title, or some clue to the 
contents, in the upper left hand corner. 
Such items as Plot Development or Sym- 
pathetic Characters will go under “Writing,” 
Libel or Plagiarism under “Legal,” and so 
on. You'll never dream how useful such a 
file can be until you try it. 
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With your boxes and your three little 
files, you should be able to go on very nicely 
for a while, especially if you live in a house 
with big closets. By the time you’re ready 
to buy a filing cabinet, you’ll have your own 
ideas about what you want. 

A filing system and a business-like atti- 
tude will take much of the pain out of try- 
ing to sell your own work. Of course they 
won’t remove all the bumps—every writer 
is bumped till he is black and blue. But if 
you want a life that is never dull, go ahead 
and try it. You yourself can sell everything 
you write, if it’s good enough. 





Sir: 

I never realized just what a bunch of grand 
guys, both pulp and slick, that editors were until 
I blew into New York. Never have I seen fellows 
so willing to give people the breaks. 

Here’s a case in point: My agent submitted a 
yarn that I did hurriedly to one of the big slicks 
(Country Home), on a late Monday afternoon. 
Tuesday morning we got an okay, and I worked 
with two editors that afternoon on revisions, turn- 
ing in the completed script Wednesday morning. 

Pulp editors are the same. Margulies espec- 
ially. He’s always busy, but he cocked both feet 
on his desk and we had a most enjoyable chat. 
Within five minutes he asked me why I hadn’t 
rewritten a yarn he’d made suggestions for re- 
shaping. I said, I’m damned if I know. So he 
wrote me a $50 advance on the spot, said he’d 
give me another the following week, and told 
me to get busy on it. I reworked it in two days, 
and “Senor Texas Man” will appear in an early 
number of WEST. Leo was, incidently, making 
out advances to two other guys who needed dough 
while I was in the office. 

I attended a writers’ dinner as his guest the 
other night, meeting quite a number of the fel- 
lows. Your editorial about the reprint outfits 
came up for discussion among some of them. 
There’s some talk of organizing the pulp scribes 
to battle the reprint and half cent on-and-after- 
publication groups. It seems to work this way: 
while pulps are doing a bigger volume of busi- 
ness than ever before, the various houses are hav- 
ing tough going. Plenty tough! Too many 
mags. Or so a couple of writers told me. 

So, obviously the thing to do is to weed out the 
low-payers and give the other fellows a chance to 
pay writers a living wage for what they do sell. 
Naturally there are some who wouldn’t co-oper- 
ate. I know of one gent, for instance, who has 
five young writers grinding out stuff under his 
nom de plume, nine tenths of which goes to the 
markets mentioned above. Some of the stuff is 
paid for months after publication. Naturally he 
wouldn’t co-operate, and there are others like him. 

Wituam L. Hopson, 

New York City (at last!) 








Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


You have written a story. 


You think it's good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He a: 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? b 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves ? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


e@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages. down to a half page? 


e@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
for the reader to get his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the January issue on or before December 
13. Rates 7 cents the word. é 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


literary agent, typewriter 





ANYONE with little back-yard garden can earn up to 
' $500 two months. Stamp brings information. Light- 
ning Speed, Streator, Illinois. 


ARE YOU LAZY OR JUST TIRED? Aunt Emma 
will find it for you—Saints, Sinners, History, Biog- 
raphy, Nature, The Bible. Send dime and stamped 
envelope. 521 Flower Street, Bakersfield, California. 


KEEP POSTED—Win big money! 
Sample Hobby-Contest Magazine 10c, 
ton, Miss. 


“WRITING FOR THE MARKET,” “How To Write 
Short Stories,” and “English Composition Self- 
Taught,” 192 pages, 50c postpaid. Bison Research, 
Buffalo-1A, Minnesota. 


REMEMBER—The Friendship Club for all the lonely, 
everywhere. Membership reduced to one dollar. 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Postage—please. 


FOR SALE! WILL TRADE! Or might give away 
to satisfactory party. Three shrunken heads, Kal- 
muks. Nicely preserved. Box 16-G. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 
Willmar, Minn. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS —32 pages. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


REPORTERS’ PERSONAL PRESS CARDS, 25c. 
well Service, 2121 6th Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. 
of Universal Truth, 20 E. Jackson, Chicago. 


KEEP POSTED—Win Big Money! Valuable Prizes! 
Sample Hobby-Contest Magazine, 10c. Butler, 
Braxton, Miss. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed _ particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


HERE I AM IN FLORIDA—and so lonely, I talk to 
the trees, write to me somebody. Grace Brown, 9 
West Ashley, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WRITER WISHES TO SELL SONG LYRICS. Any 
type except popular, $3 with order. Betty Jayne 
Gard, Lomax, Illinois. 


BUY AT HALF PRICE—Plot Genies, Plot Cards, other 
writers’ books, all practically new. Box L-5. 


FRIENDS AVAILABLE—List for 25c, stamp. 
cella, Moscow, Idaho. 


Valuable prizes! 
Butler, Brax- 


Full instructions and 
25c. Charles Olive, 


10c, 
Cas- 


Metaphysics, 
Home 
College 


in Psychology, 


Mar- 


LEGAL TWISTS, court-room situations checked, made 
authentic for writers. Reasonable charges. Box P-1. 


THE PLOT BUILDER—Build characters, scenes, situ- 
ations, etc., and assemble them into plots of the 
most unusual and dramatic nature. $1 postpaid. 
The Plot Builder, 1435 West Maple, Denver, Colo. 


PLOTTING—Detailed 3000-word story plot that you'll 
get a kick from writing. Characters, names, descrip. 
tions. Good build-up. Send your own story idea 
and’ $2.50. Contest answers criticized. Speeches 
prepared. Public Stenographer, Fairmont Hotel, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


FINLAND—Her people, fauna, history, and unique 
civilization? Authoritatively answered, each $1.00, 
Kaisa Ritva-Koivu, 2802 6th Avenue E., Hibbing, 
Minnesota. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! SPARE OR FULL-TIME 
Mail Order Business should solve income problem, 
We show you way to whirlwind profits and steady 
repeat business. Gifford, Dept. WD, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 


SUCCESS GUIDE—Send 10c and handwriting sample 
to Mario, 1249 Elden Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW CONTACTS — Through our Personal 
dedicated to the promotion of friendships. Discrim- 
inating clientele. Write or telephone American 
Service, Grace Bowes, Director, 3140-WD Godwin 
Bi New York City. Telephone Kingsbridge 


PHOTO FINISHING—Any 8-exposure roll developed 
and printed, including two free enlargements. 25c, 
Empire Photo Laboratory, Sea Breeze, N. Y. 


2500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, BOOKS. 
rge bargain list, 10c. Plenty of writers’ aids and 
many other subjects. Books and courses bought. 
Best prices paid, cash in advance. Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Penna. 


THREE BALES OF COTTON. What have you? Box 8, 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. The Writers’ Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


TRUE CRIME WRITER wants collaborators, all States 
but Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and North 
Carolina. Newspapermen preferred. Other free- 
lancers welcome. Stamped envelope for details. 
Meller Hillcreek, Philadelphia. 


DETAILED INVESTIGATIONS regarding history, 
industries, film colony, shipping or social life in any 
city or village of California for two dollars, including 
answers to questions. Writers’ Bureau, Room 210, 
Transportation Building, Los Angeles, 


SUBMIT MANUSCRIPTS TO EDITORS in professional 
pattern. Sample sheets, instructions, 15c and 
Soa return envelope. Meller, Hillcreek, Phila- 

elphia. 


JOIN WRITERS’ CIRCLE—Participate in co-operative 
advantages. Prospectus free. Besner, 30 Church, 
Dept. 41, New York City. 


PRESS CARDS for freelancers, 25c. 
ers, 816 Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 


INFORMATION ABOUT RADIO, AVIATION—Ques- 
tions answered, 50c. Box 295, Marietta, Ohio. 


OPERATE PROFITABLE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
—Stamp. Contact “Novis,” 561 Paramount Theatre 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ALL-AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make 
friends through my personal service. Members 
everywhere. Personal service given new members. 
Stamp, please. Mrs. Clarke, 1229 Park Row Bldg. 
Box 69, New York. 


GIRL, whose literary ambitions smolder behind an 
office typewriter, assailed by monotony. Box P-9. 


YOU’LL WRITE and sell your own humor after reading 
Frankel’s Gag-and-Joke Book. Exciting, stimulating. 
13c. Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


INTRODUCING “CANDLE FLAMES,” a booklet of 

devotional poems. An attractive Christmas re- 

membrance. 35c each, 3 for $1.00. Lillian M. Weeks, 
Route 3, Marietta, Ohio. 


THE “BETTER” PLOT SERVICE—Detailed, friendly 
help. Gives opening, crises, action, climax, atmos- 
phere. $3 and story-idea brings 2500-word plot. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


Service 


Associated Writ- 
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R’S TIMECHART FREE—Send stamped en- 
—, Indexervice, 516 24th Street, San Diego, 


California. 


“ADVENTURES IN NAKEDNESS”—-Unusual volume. 
74 unretouched illustrations. $3.00 C.O. D. “Rex- 
arts,’ 323 W. 6th St., 561, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THIS IS A HONEY—$1.00 will bring details of my 
business plan, which in one year has produced 
$10,200 business at cost $2,854. Legitimate, digni- 
fied, timely. E. A. Beeman, Box 242, El Paso, Texas. 


COME TO SUNSHINE COTTAGES, Panacea Springs. 
Eight minerals. Diuretic and tonic. Seafoods of all 
kinds. Water and lights. William McMillan, Sop- 
choppy, Fla. 


WILL TRADE WOODFORD’S “PLOTTING” plus cash 
for other books. Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


SELF-HELPS FOR STORY WRITING—$1.00. Stamp 
concerning free offer. Dorothea Muttitt, Westport, 
Connecticut. 


THERE IS NO JUSTICE. My friend, have a good 


time. Ella. 
LONELY? LIFE DRAB? RUTTED? SHUT IN? 
Unique, original verse-letters, any subject, 5 weekly, 


monthly, $1. Box P-8. 


WRITE MYSTIFYING STORIES! Eight Acts 50c 
Postpaid! Free Details! Altiery, 1300 So. 9th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FACTS ABOUT REDUCING, not theory or partial 
information. 25c for true health. L. D. Klein, 11204 
Willowmere, Cleveland, Ohio. 


POETS AND SONG WRITERS: Send one dime and 
stamp for advice to song writers and receive free 
copy of “Mochila”, new Indian song hit. Standard 
Publications, 2253 Fairmount Ave., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


WHO THE HZLL WANTS A SHIVER FREE. Address 
ZXRTHLZ SHIVER, 1339 South Kildare, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


BILL. The thing shivers every time a truck goes by. 
From front to back. All right. So it’s paradise. 
All right. Come for tea, you louse. I. G. 


A GENIUS IS BORN .. . not made. And for every 
genius ... there is a key to Nature’s Treasure Chest. 
Stop trying to “pry off” the lid. I have a thousand 
keys and one of them belongs to you. Write fully 

. . State aims .. . hopes, desires . .. line of 
endeavor. Send birthdate and one dollar. If you are 
a genius, you will understand this ad. Morons can- 
not use the keys. Voice of Understanding, 1211 
Fairview Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


EARN DOLLAR CHECKS WHILE READING NEWS- 
PAPERS! Dime and stamp brings information! Sam 
Greene, 406-R Cross, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME—Over 30 spare time 
money making opportunities. Reporting, article 
writing, typing, clipping, mail order and local busi- 
ness plans. Stamp brings literature. Hinkle Press 
Agency, W-906 Chestnut, Joplin, Mo. 


STIMULATING BENEFICIAL Mate tea. Trial 50c, 
14%-lb. $1. Youthkist, 5302 North Kedzie, Chicago. 


WALLA IN WHOA? NIX. JOE. 


SALABLE CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. _ Stamp 
oe particulars. Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
icago. 


IF YOU HAVE a typewriter—and average intelli- 
gence, or better—you can make a_ good living. 
Seven Sure-Fire Ways of Earning Money With a 
Typewriter.” $1.00. Box 28, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


COLUMNISTS—Add snap to your column with car- 
toons, competent cartoonist. Box P-4. 


CORRESPONDENTS desired by Philadelphia 


ox P-2 


girl. 


MARKET letter. Stamp and dime monthly. Dollar flat 
yearly, D. Gale, 1685 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANT TO AIR YOUR OPINIONS?—become enlight- 
ened? Join intelligence movement. Write Box P-3. 


HOW TO WRITE YOURSELF INTO A BETTER JOB 
—Outline, Chart, Examples, 25c. Want-Ad Digest, 
330 N. Wells St., Chicago. 


FLASH! J. Osbourn (author, “The Beginner’s Best 
Fiction Bet, September, American Author) and Asso- 
ciates now writing complete, new salable plots 
for general short shorts and 5000 word Westerns. 
Plots slanted at any market (s) you want to hit. 
Characters fully developed, action the best. Money 
back guarantee. $2 the plot. Address us at Thomp- 
son Building, Logan at Alameda, Denver, Colo. 
Interviews by arrangement. And no charge for this 
service. 


FRANK DISCUSSION of your problems and really 
scientific handwriting—analysis $2. Fifteen years’ 
experience. Dr. Reiss, Psychologist, 4410 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PECANS FOR SALE at 25 cents per lb., 5 Ibs. for 
$1.00, 10 Ibs. at $2.00 and 20 lbs. for $3.50. Cus- 
tomer to pay charges. Mrs. M. Wilkes, Meigs, Ga. 


LEARN HOW TO WRITE and sell publicity and mail 
order and local money making business plans, $1.25, 
folio and layout. Special 50c. Bulletin only 10c. 
Hinkle Press Agency, P-906 Chestnut, Joplin, Mo. 


PLOTTO BY COOK, WITH INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
A-1 condition. Sell mine for $8. Irene Wernicke, 
1937 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


HOTEL VERNACULAR AND DOPE. Three questions 
50c or seven questions one buck, R. Heiney, 2807 
Wolfe St., Little Rock, Ark. 


500,000 USED BOOKS, correspondence courses, 
Amazing bargains. Catalog, 10c. Robert Bowen, 
Pickens, S. C. 


QUARTER GIFT BOOK—Trek Through Florida— 
hundred verses, other poems. M. M. Duffee, Wash- 
ington C. H., Ohio. 

ATTENTION, WRITERS! It’s new! “Glossary Of 
Underworld Slang And Idioms.” Fifty cents. Also, 
earn while you write! Sweetest sideline in the 
world! All about it in “Real Estate Manual.” Fifty 
cents. SOUTH SEA WRITERS! Authentic trans- 
lations of your copy in Samoan, Fijian, Tahitian, 

ongan, Tagalog, and other Oceania languages. 
Five cents each word. One dollar minimum. Cash 
with copy. -Specify language. Brilant Organization, 
8 E. 66th St., New York City. 


ENJOY A TROPICAL VACATION at as low a price 
as you can plan a trip at home. Fish, sail and bathe 
in the beautiful waters of the blue Caribbean Sea. 
Send dime and self-addressed stamped envelope for 
full particulars. Box 255, San Diego, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITING PAYS big everywhere! 
instructions, experienced ghostwriter, $1. 


Complete 
Box P-7. 


THE SILVER STAR, 1607 Eye St., Northwest, Wash- 

ington, D. C., desires bizarre and humorous poems. 
GIFT BOOKS—‘“Poetry. Pleasant Pages’, 25c. Post- 
paid. Mary Davis, 14 Culvert St., Port Jervis, N. Y. 


50 GREETING FOLDERS with name printed, $1.00. 
200 printed bond note sheets and 100 envelopes, 
$1.00, postpaid. Orbert LaFeria, Texas. 


BOOK REVIEWERS in demand. “Let’s Review a Book”’, 
$2.00, gives details of craft and opportunities. 
Standard Publications, 2253 Fairmount Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


LEARN A NEW LANGUAGE. Self-taught methods for 
40 languages. Foreign Books, 12 Bromfield, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


STAMP COLLECTORS: Join Stamp Exchange Club, 
congenial and effective outlet for your duplicates; 
aa 10c and stamp. Box 108, Lefferts, Brook- 
yn, 


MAKE MONEY selling Double-Duty Shaving Cream. 
Brushless or Lather in one cream. ew. Different. 
Every man a prospect. Repeats. Southwest Labora- 
tories, Box 644, South Side Station, Springfield, Mo. 





WrITER’s DIGEST 


ATTENTION WRITERS, SPEAKERS, PROFESSION- 
for inexpensive Research, Outlines, “er 7 


raphy, etc., write National Research Bureau, 
Broadway, New 


HOW TO TYPE MANUSCRIPTS in correct form for 
Dorothy 


ork, 


submission to editors. Dime and stamp. 
Korte, 1305 N. St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


JOKES SELL READILY. 50 markets, 10c. 
Bowen, Pickens, S. C. 


IMPROVE your scripts with perfect English. Details 
free. Guaranteed service, Marksman, 10304 
Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DELICIOUS tree ripened oranges, grapefruit. 
flower honey. Cactus plants. Lists free. 
LaFeria, Texas. 


THE EASIEST WAY to earn $5.00 or more a day by 
writing. Send stamp for information. Arthur 
Labaree, Woodhull Ave., Hollis, N. Y. 


$1 STARTS YOU IN BUSINESS. Learn how to make 
real money. No stock to carry. Nothing to sell. 
Montreal being all the territory I will ever need, am 
selling the information and secret. Only $1 post- 
paid. None free. No fake. Act now. Important: 
Send postal money order (inexpensive and safe). 
Gerald Ryan, 1721 Mullins St., Montreal, Canada. 


YOUR BOOK MANUSCRIPT, any subject, revised and 
esa ggg on share expense and royalty basis; pub- 
icized, widely distributed. Free, prompt reports. 
Mail mss. to Scott Press, One Sherman Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. — 

GROW A SURPRISE PLANT. Makes pretty novel 
Christmas, birthday gifts. Instructions 25c. Mrs. 
Margaret Cochran, Midwest, Wyo. 


PAUL’S PHOTOS, 537 South Dearborn, 
World-wide pictures for writers and editors. 


Robert 


Wild 
Orbert, 


Chicago. 


DISTINCTIVE Booklet, Brochure and personal station- 
ery printing. Prompt service. Reasonable prices. 
Underhill Press, Beebe, Ark. 


LIVE BY YOUR WIT! 44 Cartoon Idea Markets plus 
names. Cartoonists wanting gags—-25c. 42 jokes, 
skits, short humor markets—25c. 50 “Free Money 
markets (quiz questions, prize letters, recipes, 
boners, plot ideas, hints, etc.)——25c. All 50c. Bier- 
man, D-1440 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR SALE. Cheap. Complete Newspaper Institute of 
America Course. Address Box P-5. 


STUCK FOR IDEAS? 25c brings 50 stimulating story- 
germs. Charles Waranow, 25 Simpson Ave., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY. Dime brings de- 
tails and sample. Box 170, Moscow, Idaho. 


POETS! Complete List of 50 Paying Poetry Markets, 
35 Greeting Verse Markets and instructions—25c. 
Bierman, D-1440 Broadway, New York City. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS CHARACTER. Self Anal- 
ysis Chart 25c Postpaid. Free Details. Altiery, 1300 
So. 9th, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASH FOR YOUR GREETING CARD VERSES. Large 
list of buyers and helpful suggestions. Also prices 
paid, 25c (coin). H. & H. Service, Box 2385, Coll. 
Sta., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REAL WRITERS. We'll print your books. Reason- 
able prices. Cloth bound—Colored [Illustrations— 
Art—Editorial—National Marketing services. White- 
Thompson, Publishers, 815 South Hill St., Los 
Angeles. 


WRITE GREETING CARD VERSE—Steady demand. 
Instructions and live markets from selling writers, 
$1. Booth Enterprises, 60 Bayswater St., East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CARTOONISTS. Obtain market list. Stamp brings 
information. Servart, 246 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SOMETHING NEW—JUST OFF THE PRESS! Your 
mame and its meaning to you. By Azya. A book 
containing over six hundred first names—male and 
fi 1 pletely analyzed showing personal traits. 
Giving reasons for choice of profession or occupation. 





Understand yourself, friends, members of your fam. 
ily through their first names. Send one dollar. Azya, 
215 Milburn Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 


FREE MEMBERSHIP in exclusive Friendly Letter Club 
to first ten men—good character, any age—who send 
stamp. Everybody invited to join any time this 
refined group of men and women. Send stamp for 
particulars of how you can belong for very small fee, 
Box 552, Fairfield, Ala. 


MIDDLE-AGED SINGLE WOMAN interested in writ- 
ing, wishes position with writer. Have also had 
several years experience in office of a manufacturing 
company. Box P-6. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Developed Briefs, $1.00. 
Reading newspapers brings checks. Instructions, 
25c. My 50 miscellaneous poems, $1.00. Short- 
shorts, 25c each. Average 500 quarters daily. 25¢ 
brings necessary ad and information. Edna Morton, 
7202 Canal St., Houston, Tex. 


MUST EARN, in two years, ten thousand dollars, 
needed desperately for necessary operation. Exec. 
utive secretary, writer, anything, please. Box P-10, 


YOUR PRINTING! Distinctive, personalized. Book- 
lets, pamphlets, stationery. Classy covers, accurate 
work, reasonable. Sauk County Publishing Company, 
Baraboo. Wisconsin’s Summer Playground. 


LOVELY FEMALE. Write Duke de Lery, Helmuth, 
New York. 


CARTOON SALES GUIDE, Monthly. Two issues, 25c 
(coin). Lavalette, W. Va. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, EVERYBODY! Films devel- 
oped. Picture lovers write! Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, 
Northwest, Atlanta, Ga. 


ACCURATE, ACTUAL HELPS for small city, rural, 
beginning writers, in attractive book, $1.00. Sauk 
County Publishers, Baraboo, Wis. 


UNIQUE MAGAZINE, Eolia, Mo., publishes experi- 
ences, humor, snapshots! Two numbers, 25c. 


FOR SALE—One unused Plotto, $20.00. Mrs. M. W. 
Gillett, 152 N. Pewabic St., Laurium, Mich. 


WRITERS—Does the lack of facts handicap you? A 
quarter brings you the answer to any question— 
five questions $1. The Fact Finder, 4003 Belvieu 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


LONELY—Seeking happiness? I contact single cul- 
tured men and women desiring a wider acquaintance. 
White only. Write in confidence to Mona Ross, Box 
3334, St. Paul, Minn. 











ACTION! ACTION! 


.What do you expect of a service? Do you want quick, 
oe reports or do you prefer a careful analysis? 
offer you careful analysis of every manuscript you 
submit plus a careful evaluation of your writing ability. 
If you are wasting your time in the profession of writing 
—I’ll tell you. If you have a chance, I’ll tell you the 
TRUTH about those chances. I do know some short cuts 
to the door of writing success. My roadmap, A FUTURE 
IN_ PROFESSIONAL WRITING is yours for the asking. 
on’t waste time in aimless writing! Work with me on 
a definitely planned career. You’ll find the sort of work 
one writer proclaimed as the “‘best . . . dollars I ever 
spent.”’? You’ll get the service that helped B. L. get $500 
for her first effort. The service that writers tell other 
writers about from New York, around the world, and 
back. It is a ONE MAN service designed to help the 
individual writer with his problems. The methods work! 
Send your manuscripts today. Reading fee: One dollar 
each 5000 words. FREE viewpoint chart if you mention 
this advertisement. 


Autographed First Edition of THE ART OF MAK- 
ING MONEY BY WRITING will cost you $2.00, 
postpaid. FREE copy to the best story or article 
submitted this month. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33, Station E Dept.D Cincinnati, Ohio 




















(Upland, Indiana, will also reach me if you prefer) 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





It Right. oe 
- john B. ‘Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed . 
The Correct Word ‘and How to 
es 
™ j. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly - 
t’s Thesaurus i 
anti Peter Mark Roget” 
. 2.50 
1.25 
1.00 


1.50 


Synonymy, om = Antonyms. . 


Webster’s “Dictionary Breede Sots 
Write a —— iia 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ........ 
a Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English guage ........... 1.00 
james ernald . 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
- james C. Fernald 
Writing Sond English. . 2.00 
j. Berg ‘Senwein 
. 2.50 
.1s Se 
. 5.00 


2.00 


Verb Finder 
Soule’s a 
Don’t 5 


ohn B. Opdycke we 


PLAYWRITING 
Write by Eta. sar 
Kenneth T. "Rowe 
Tier and Technique of 
a tin, Pad 
write cc ‘Lawson 
So You’re or Play?...... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Rail Distiensy Caer a 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing ae . 2.50 
eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 5 ca-ae'y sae 
irth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and eanlh to 
Write Them ... .... 2,00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 


Writin 
m mar Lane 


How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories .. SL apnea ERAN 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commanaaeigenes 3 ee 
GO. 7. Martin 


3.00 


2.75 


POETRY OR VERSE 
First Principles of Verse..... 
obert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
oratio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Diction: ; 
>: Walker ad 


2.00 
75 
2.00 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
nne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

The Writer’s Market....... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 

aw 4 — Book and eel 


Photo-Market Guide. . 
John P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide 4 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook 
All foreign markets 


35 
-40 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short _— 1.00 
Plotto ... . .25.00 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot of vox Short Sto ooo OZ 
Henry Albert t Phillips 
Plots and Personalities. .... 1.75 
. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Son 
Writin 4 . 
mun aet 
The Art - Song Waiting. . 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
"Journals Photography for Trade 
oO none 
Rossiter ‘Snyder 
Fifty Dollars, a Week with Car 


and 
Paul C. Holt @ H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for - Camera Journalist . 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
‘fs. to Have a Brain 


Jack Woodford 
Short Story Technique. . . 1 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 


Plottin 


Stories eee 
— rng eatin 

Writing for Profit Eee 
D. Wil ca. 

Technique of Fiction Writing. .. 
R. owst 


1.75 


... 3.00 
2.00 


The = iy Pago o > 
S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on ss 
Writin . 2.50 
, he ra -Hoffma 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
obinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Advanced Problems of oe - 
tion Writer .. . dia . 3.50 
John Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing. . 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career .......... 
Magazine Writing. and Edi 3.25 
agazine riting an iting. . 3. 
Charnley @ Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Sarepapedio 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptive and Narrative 


Around the Copy Des. 
Medill Bhool _ “Journalism 
Making Manuscripts Salable.... 
Walter Des Marais 





Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the > aaa Story. 2.50 
Carolyn Well. 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
r. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing. 
- E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold . 
Writing Novels ‘to Sell. 
urence D’ Orsay 
The ere 4, of > Novel 
Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel. . 
Murder Manual ti 
Underworld and Prison ‘Slang. a 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide. . 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabula Writer’s ‘Guide 6 
Air peory riter’s Guide. . 
Cowboy Lingo. .... iietoace 
Ramon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psycholo, ~~ the Writer. ... 
Bros . K. Nixon 
The ‘ieee pte eles 
james Knapp ‘Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 
arrington 
Making Jonge Pay. 
arden LaRoe 
The Said Book..... 
All synonyms for “said” 
Editor’s Choice .... Eyre 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition .......... 
B. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries 
The Gog, — is 
Don aed 
Learning to 
Dorot bg "Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning .. 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning... . 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade 
Frank Swinnerton 
How to Make Money By 


Writin ng 
Selling hat You Write 
Donald MacCampbell 
ie S Contest—How to Win 


Helen King 
Business Paper Writing... 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles _. — 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 


S & 


SS 


Beis RBBB ES 


2.00 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books postpaid: 


For which I enclose $.. 


Address 
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“Like FINDING $75.00" 


writes G. H. H. “Two nationally known 
agents had refused to try this story, as 
they did not think it had possibilities. 
Even I had lost faith in it. You saw the 
possibilities, showed me how to revise the 
story—and sold it at topnotch rates!’’ 


Perhaps we can “find” $75.00 for you! Send 
us some manuscripts for Sales-and-Report 
Service. Your stories will be analyzed by 
Saunders M. Cummings, professional author 
and critic. His ability to find weak spots in 
stories and suggest changes that make them 
salable is helping new writers to sell and 
professionals to reach better markets. 


Our low fee is $1.00 per 5000 words, or 
fraction. If the story is salable we’ll sell it 
for you. If it is not salable we'll tell you 
why and perhaps can suggest changes that 
will make it salable. 


Give your stories a chance! You'll also 
receive full details of our service and our 
Market-propensity test-—FREE. 


COMFORT Writer's Service 


Cc. R. Comfort, President Saunders M. Cummings, Director 
107-T NORTH 8TH STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 











DOES YOUR MANUSCRIPT MEET 


Editorial = requirements? I will type it correctly, on good 
quality bond with one carbon and extra end pages. Careful 
40c per 1,000 words, up to 10,000; 10,000- 
3 over 25,000, 30c. Terms: cash with 
50% deposit 


$1 y quotations on plays, radio scripts and 
poetry. oy work. Prompt service, 


RIVIERA TYPIST 





P. O. Box 476, Santa Barbara, Calif. 











ai 


1F--YOU ARE SEEKING AGRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE < 


1F—you desire PLOTS. "eon FyPING or GuosT- WRITIN 
a non-formulized COURSE 


o 
IN FICTION ® 


1F—you'll but give me the aye oom i'll conscientiously do 
my utmost to assist you. Free resubmission. & 
Literary Technicist 
2131 12 RIDGE B 5 EVANSTON peice! — ea 
STAFF CRITIC FOR ‘‘UNITED AUTHORS.’ Member of: a 
tional League of American Pen Women; “nll Fiction Guild, a ;§ 


“TYPING 


of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manuscript typist 
with 11 years’ experience. Carbon copy furnished. Cor- 
rections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, if desired. 
Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 
words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic 
per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 























USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 
524, MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C.4 


"How I Toured the World _ Nothing"’ 
By WALTER BUCHL 
PRICE $1 POST i 

careful study of this tnterenting and practical book | offers not 
Pp but shows how you can by your 
P en TOUR TR tee wo at home or abroad ‘even if you you 

jo n 8 Bey RLD’’ over a rr ot 

as did the author " — 











An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 











FOR JANUARY 


1; The youngest governor in your state’s 
history. Highlights of his administration and 
also his life story. 


2: A_ hospital for crippled children, 
Methods of correcting deformities. A typ- 
ical day at such an institution. 


3; Interview with a well-known horticul- 
turist. Details about his work. 


4: An old-time druggist of your com- 
munity. Ancient drugs. 


5: An insight into a furniture factory. 
Trace the piece of furniture from the de- 
signer to the finished product. 

6: The fingerprinting of civilians, includ- 
ing school children. The purpose, with ac- 
tual examples of its benefits. 


7: A veteran coroner. His record of pub- 
lic service. His most unusual cases. 

8: Bible courses in public schools. 

9: The history of the Y. M. C. A. 
your city. The original promoters. Its social 
and recreational programs. The present 
buildings. 

10: The days of the first movies, as re- 
called by a pioneer show owner. 

11; Famous waterfalls in your state. 

12: The oldest college professor in your 
state. His reminiscences and advice to the 
younger generation. 

13: A woman sheriff. Her most thrilling 
experiences and encounters with desperadoes. 
Her views on law enforcement. 

14: A ferry operator. 

15; Facts about cremation. See director 
of a funeral home. 

16; People from your state in the Cali- 
fornia gold rush. Their adventures and luck, 
bad or good. 

17: Dean of the legal profession in your 
city. Memorable trials within his memory. 

18: Early Their 


temperance societies. 
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leaders and accomplishments in their fight 
for prohibition. 

19; Veteran elevator operator. Number 
of trips up and down daily. His opportunity 
to study human nature. 

20: Your state’s most noted orator or 
after-dinner speaker. His greatest addresses. 
How he developed his oratorical talent. 

21: The oldest musical society in your 
state. Some of its leading members, both 
past and present. Its history. 

22: Various sports of yesteryear. 

23: Introduction of different religions in 
your region. Earliest churches. 

24: A museum in your city or state. 
Some of the most outstanding relics, with 
their history. 

25: Experiences of a telegraph boy. 

26: Dignitaries of your state with statues 
in the statuary hall of the nation’s capitol. 
Date of unveilings. Biographies of the men 
so honored. 

27: Forts which the settlers of your vi- 
cinity erected as a protection against the 
Indians and the British. Their remains. The 
various battles fought there. 

28: A prominent dress designer of your 
city. Give points about her occupation. 

29: A veteran trainer of race horses. His 
career and methods of grooming. His best 
known horses. 

30: Old carriage and buggy makers. 

31: The progress of Home Demonstra- 
tion work in your state. The oldest leaders. 





Sir: 

Herewith $2.00 for a year’s renewal to the 
Dicest. This two dollars is part of a check for 
my first short story sale. “A Matter of Ten Dol- 
lars’ was the title and that is just what it sold 
for. It was purchased by Christian Youth (Sun- 
day School Times Co., Philadelphia), a market 
listed in a Will Herman article on Juvenile writing 
in the Dicest. 

Although this was my first story sale, I sold 
some 25 manuscripts previously—articles, assem- 
bly programs, etc., to the Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tenn., American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia, and David C. 
Cook. Yes, I’m sold on the Juvenile field, but 
not as a spring-board to other fields. I want to 
make a specialty of religious writing—like Will 
Herman. L. C. Davis, 

1918 Main St., Bethany, Mo. 





SUCCESS STORIES 


by the hundreds | could tell you of young writers | 
have helped on their way to the top—and many of 
them are there today—more will follow. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS 


as a magazine editor | have been nationally known as 
one man willing to lend the benefits of my editorial 
guid ‘° begi writers whose untutored manu- 
scripts might promise fruitful ground for cultivation. 


THOSE | HAVE HELPED 


have prevailed upon me to extend a steering hand to 
others—embryo authors and those who have been 
unable to find the pathway to success in the art of 
creating fiction. 


NO PATENTED COURSE 
do | teach, for experience in dealing with beginners 
has taught me that only through individual, personal 
instruction may the individual writer be aided, his 
faults corrected and his talents developed. 


YOU FACE A PROBLEM 


that may be easy to solve—yet you may never solve it 
without expert, understanding editorial advice. 


1 CAN HELP YOU 


Complete details of my plans and methods 
will be sent by return mail on request. 


BILL O'DONNELL 


54 East Delaware Place 
Chicago, Illinois 


























WE ARE DELIGHTED 
TO ANNOUNCE 


that Joseph Gartside, former professor of Eng- 
lish and the short story, now a Hollywood 
writer, has been engaged as critic and literary 
technician. He will personally read, criticize, 
evaluate, and give detailed analyses of your 
manuscripts. His experience in doing all kinds 
of writing, as well as in teaching it, makes him 
particularly valuable to you if writing is your 
life’s ambition. 


Send us your best scripts today. 


Fees, which must of course accompany manu- 
scripts, are low. 50c per thousand words. 
Books 50,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00. Over 
75,000, $30.00. 


Revisions made on manuscripts if you so desire, 
plus a full, comprehensive report. If your 
script proves to be salable, we will try to sell it 
for you. If the sale is made, the reading fee is 
waived and we charge the usual ten per cent 
commission. 


Remember we are located in the center of the 
world’s highest paid market for writers. 

The Hollywood Writers Service 
Coot Address: Editorial Dept.: 


©. Box 1861 3195 West Olympic Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








General, Literary and Fictional 
Markets 


The Better Home, 161 Eighth Avenue, N., 
Nashville, Tennessee. Elizabeth Denmark, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 10c a copy; 40c a year. “We 
accept manuscripts of poems, articles, stories, ser- 
monettes. Articles may cover a wide range— 
descriptive, biographical, historical, literary, scien- 
tific. They should be written in popular style 
and not be severely technical or statistical. Variety 
in topic and treatment is wanted. We use suit- 
able verse—devotional, nature, children, old age. 
Pen drawings are used. Reports are made the 
middle of month. Payment is %c a word on 
prose ; higher on poetry.” 


The Christian Family, Techny, Illinois. Fred- 
erick M. Lyak, S.V.D., Editor. (365 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois, address of editor). “This is a 
religious Catholic home magazine. We use a 
small amount of wholesome short stories of about 
2000 words each. We use some verse of the home 
type. Reports are made on acceptance. Payment 
is about lc a word.” 


The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. J. Roscoe Drum- 
mond, Executive Editor. Issued daily; 5c a copy; 
$12.00 a year. “We use essays, nature and per- 
sonal material. We use news features of about 
600 words with pictures. Photographs are used. 
We accept poetry—nature subjects preferred. Re- 
ports are made within ten days. Payment is $7.50 
a column.” 


Club Women’s Digest, 401 Berger Building, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mary S. Powell, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use stories of from 1000 to 1500 words 
on subjects of general interest to women. Articles 
cn music, theater, art, biographies of from 1000 
to 1500 words are wanted. No photographs; no 
poetry. Reports are made within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word, and up, on acceptance.” 


The New Anvil, 3569 Cottage Grove Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Jack Conroy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
short stories of strong social impact but not ob- 
trusively propagandistic. Lengths are from 1000 
to 7000 words, but we prefer the shorter ones. 
Verse up to 30 lines or so, same character as 
fiction, is used. We do not pay for accepted ma- 
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terial. No articles; no photographs. Reports are 
made promptly. 


World Call, 222 Downey, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
George W. Buckner, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use a few articles 
and stories not over 1500 words of religious, 
missionary or social significance. We use photo- 
graphs of Africa, India, China, Japan, Philip. 
pines, and Latin America. No poetry. Reports 
are made within two weeks. Payment is ¥% to Ic 
a word ; $1 to $3 for pictures.” 





Poetry Markets 


The American Poetry Magazine, official organ 
of The American Literary Association, Inc., 1764 
N. 83rd Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Clara 
Catharine Prince, Editor. Issued every other 
month; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
poetry exclusively. Poetry is supplied by men- 
bers. Information on membership given on re- 
quest.” 


Compass: The Verse Journal, Prairie City, 
Illinois. James A. Decker, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use only 
the highest standard of modern verse, either in 
traditional forms or radical in technique. Subject, 
style, form or length are not requirements. We 
offer a market also for longer poems, up to 500 
lines. We do not want to see sentimental, ‘homey’ 
verse of any kind. We use book reviews, to 2000 
words (shorter preferred). Essays or articles on 
poetry in relation to current trends, etc., are also 
used. Reports are made within one week. No 
payment.” 


The Garret (Where Poets Meet), P. O. Box 
5804, Cleveland, Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use poetry of high standard, but of no particular 
school. We use a few book reviews. We use cuts 
of contributing poets. Reports are made within 
forty-eight hours. Payment is by cash and book 
prizes only.” 


Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use practically all kinds and lengths 
of poetry. We conduct a book-publication contest 
annually, through which the winning book or 
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books are published at no expense to the author, 
and the author receives a royalty on sales. We 
use staff selected photographs of poets under 
‘Kaleidograph Personalities.’ Reports are usually 
in about two weeks. Payment is in monthly and 
quarterly prizes.” 


The Notebook, P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued five times 
a year; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use high 
standard poetry; work of about sixty poets in 
each issue. Poems sent by non-subscribers must 
not exceed sixteen lines. We use cuts with bio- 
graphical sketch of poet-contributor. Reports are 
within forty-eight hours. Payment is by cash, book 
and subscription prizes.” 


Oregonian Verse, c/o The Oregonian, Portland, 
Oregon. Ethel Romig Fuller, Editor. Issued 
weekly in the Sunday Magazine Section; 10c a 
copy. “We use from five to eight poems per 
column. Reports are made within two weeks. 
Papment is one dollar per poem. Checks are 
mailed contributors on the tenth of the month 
following publication. Complimentary copies of 
the column in which poems are run are also sent 
contributors.” 


Poetry World, 79 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Henry Harrison, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use poetry and 


articles on poetry. Reports are made within two 








BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: Two large publishing 
houses—one newly organized—have come to me for the 
arrangement of reprint rights on two books | placed 
some time ago. I have just signe? contracts with both 
firms, one of which brought $500, the other $300, as 
advances. 


LATEST NEWS: Just sold HERE DWELLS ENCHANT- 
MENT by Winifred Wadell, which will be published in 
January by Arcadia House. A first book sale for this 
author, with the second practically arranged. 


LATEST CALLS: A new idea in book publishing has 
created a wide new market for book length love, de- 
tective and western stories. Regular $2 books in these 
classes will be sold for $1, with consequently larger 
distribution and royalties. Query me about your 
chances, and rush your outlines. Just received ad- 
vance call regarding contest for books about present 
day youth—fiction or non-fiction, any subject. Prize, 
$1,000 plus royalty contract. Write me your ideas. 

Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; APPLETON-CEN- 
TURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; VANGUARD; 
E. P, DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and popular book firms 
like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, GREENBERG, etc. 

Query Me On Your Ideas 

| am particularly interested In discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write 
me about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST | 


al 


Any number of people can write the same 
sort of story—but only YOU can imbue that 
story with its essential ingredient . . . your, 
own individuality. The earlier you learn to rely 
on the one essential ingredient in all writing, 
the sooner will your actual writing career begin. 


There is only one way for you to capitalize 
on your individuality. There are markets exactly 
suited to it, if you could only find them. | am 
convinced, through what | have done for other 
writers, that if you aren't selling it is because 
you don't know how to take advantage of your 
likes, dislikes, prejudices and background—the 
things that go to make you what you are—aa 
individual, different from all others, with definite 
individual possibilities. 

Latest sales as this issue closes—$450 from a 
market the writer had never hit before. Sales 
(excluding professionals), seven firsts, each toa 
market | recommended. "My sincere gratitude 
for the help, the definite professional assistance 
you are now giving me," writes Joseph E. 
Nichols, who has just received my first check. 


Writers working with me have appeared jin 
every periodical class, from the highest paying 
markets like LIBERTY and THIS WEEK to top 
notch pulps like ARGOSY, and in the action pulps 
and syndicates as well. 

My successful and promising clients, writers who jare 
building their careers, have found what their frue 
markets are . .. what they can do best. The best way 
for you to begin working with me is to do what) my 
selling writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOUR- 
SELF when you send me your first manuscript. Once 
| know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, 
I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many of the 
writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revis.on, and exps. enced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All | books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "'collaborations.'' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your |writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU? 


V= are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold pase, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of ITER’S 

DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you 7" = hel 
ful "aootiend fact finding articles, b she the 
following valuable monthly hgustnaentes” 


e@ Trade Journal Markets 
e New York Market Letter 
e@ The Writer's Market 

e@ Book Publishers’ Needs 


That’s why over thromgbout the 

world read and ate RTT! ER’S DIGEST. A 

’s subscription is offered on our usual money- 

——— If you don’t like the third issue, 

tcard, and we will refund your money 

you may keep the free premium we send 

dig Only a publisher with a genuine service to 

offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 

WRITER’S DIGEST make 1939 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen : 


Enter my one- —_ subscription to WRIT- 


ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 

( ) Learning to Write. 

( ) Points About Poetry. 

( ) Making Laughs Pay. 

( ) College Dictionary. 


NE os. skins 


Address 











weeks. No payment.” 


The Quickening Seed, A Quarterly of Verse, 
367 Derrer Road, Columbus, Ohio. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year; $1.60 for two 
years. Clarence Lahr Weaver and Stella Jenks, 
Editors. “We use poetry of any type—25 lines 
and less preferred—best quality. Reports are made 
usually at once—sometimes as late as three months, 
No payment except in few small prizes.” 

Shards, Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia. Constance 
Deming Lewis, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use all types of poetry 
not over fifty lines. We use book reviews on 
volumes of modern verse, or books relating to 
modern verse. Articles on same subjects. Re. 
ports are made at once. Payment is by cash and 
book prizes only. Made promptly.” 


Spirit, a Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. John Gilland Brunini, Editor, 
Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year, 
“We use poetry exclusively. Reports are made 
within two to four weeks. Payment is 20c on 
publication.” 


Skyline, Gunnison, Colorado. Lois Borland, 
Editor. Issued weekly ; ; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“This is a publication of Western State College. 
We use poetry exclusively. Reports are made 
within one week. No payment except in prizes at 
close of year.” 

Talaria, a quarterly of poetry, 500 Palace The- 
atre Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. B. Y. Williams 
and Annette Patton Cornell, Editors. Issued 
March, June, September, December ; 35c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. ‘We use articles, but these are by 
request. We are not interested in any one type 
of poetry. Our standard is high. The theme must 
be handled with adequate technique. Reports are 
within three weeks. Payment is in prizes only— 
as announced.” 


Westward, International Magazine of Verse, 
990 E. Fourteenth Street, San Leandro, Califor- 
nia. Hans A. Hoffmann, Editor. Issued eight times 
a year; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use one 
short short story per issue—1000 to 1200 words. 
We use an occasional goodbook review. Poetry 
of any type—Western preferred. Gently humorous, 
short verse is sought. No photographs. Reports 
are within twenty-four hours after receipt. Pay- 
ment is $1.00 per manuscript to subscribers, on 
acceptance.” 


Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, California. Stanton A. Coblentz, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use lyrical poetry; rarely over 50-60 
lines. No free verse. We use reviews of current 
books in field of verse; occasional brief articles 
on poetry. Limit about 600-700 words. _ Reports 
are within three weeks. Payment in prizes only.” 
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Play Markets 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 137 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. (After December 25 we 
will be located at 519 Main Street, Room 503, 
Southern Ohio Bank Bldg., Cincinnati). Ellen 
M. Gall, Editor. “At the present time we are 
compiling a new anthology of one act plays by 
American authors. (Vol. No. 2). We can use 
a number of good live, one act comedies, farces, 
and dramas for this anthology, as well as for our 
line of non-royalty one-act plays. We prefer as 
many women as men or a few more women than 
men. We are also in the market for good three 
act plays of a rural nature for our non-royalty 
field. More women than men characters wanted. 
One setting only. We are also in the market for 
good three-act plays that have been produced 
recently by little threatres and high ‘schools. We 
are in the market for a good collection of min- 
strel material, monologues, etc., of that nature, 
for use in schools and drama clubs. Reports are 
made as soon as possible. Payment is on selection 
of material, unless on a royalty or copy sale 
basis.” 


Gustav Blum, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Gustav Blum, Theatrical Producer. “We 
are interested in good plays for Broadway pro- 
duction. Plays with vital themes preferred. Only 
those of high calibre will be considered. We pay 
according to basic minimum agreement of Dra- 
matists’ Guild. Unless return postage is enclosed, 
manuscripts will be returned express collect. Re- 
ports are made promptly.” 


The Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. “We publish 
plays—one to three acts in length—suited to 
amateurs in elementary and high schools, church- 
es, colleges, and little theatres. This restricts the 
themes. Three-act plays should require only one 
set and have more women than men in the cast, 
with plenty of good parts for young people. 
Comedy and farce preferred. Plays for special 
occasions—Christmas, Easter, etc., are especially 
desired. We take about three to five articles a 
year on problems of directing and acting—1000 
to 1500 words. We pay about 2c a word for 
these articles. We use Christmas and_ holiday 
poetry. Reports are to one and one-half hours. 
We try to report within sixty days. Payment is 
dependent upon type and length of material.” 


The Play shop, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
tmore, Maryland. N. B. Fagin, Director. “We 
use full-length plays only, on a royalty basis.” 


Book Publishers 
Dodge Publishing Company, 116 East 16th 
Street, New York City. Critchell Rimington, 
Editor. “We use fiction with minimum length of 
60,000 words. Standard book contract. Reports 
on manuscripts are within three weeks. We use 
general non-fiction—excepting educational, reli- 








Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s [ndi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers | with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories: The 
course lasts four months. 


(5 RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial Form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere| inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
cing send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. is puts me under no obligation. | 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Hands Across | the Nation! 


umirea AcTaans of the National Asso- 
dotien a f United Authors is: “To pro- 
mote in every way possible the best in- 
terests of all professional, amateur, and 
hobby authors, and playwrights, who 
are engaged in the creation of ony 
rightable material; to work toward ¢ 
improvement of better relations and 
understandings between all authors and 
literary critics, editors, publishers, man- 
uscript workers, advertising managers, publicity directors, 
radio sponsors, play producers, television producers, and 
motion Sr and to promote the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and information among the members 
and friends for the purpose of mutual benefit in the field 
of authorship.” 
The National Association of United Authors is a non-profit, 
charitable corporation, chartered under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Members from Maine to 
Florida and Coast to Coast. 


AIROGRAM FLASH! 


A professional reader at National Headquarters is looking 
for stories! Rejects welcome because it shows you tried! 
This reader is a personal friend of several publishers and 
knows editors by first names! 

Free help to you if you act right now! A free professional 
criticism and official } .. report plus marketing help 
and suggestions oo any manuscript any length if you follow 
instructions—NO 
Send your Ms. with return postage and pin one dollar, your 
check or money order to the Ms. The dollar entitles you 
to a thirty-day roster membership in the National Associa- 
tion of United Authors. You can resign at the end of the 
thirty-day period if you do not honestly believe that 
N. is the best organization you've ever joined. 
The one dollar is your complete initiation fee and dues for 
thirty days. The Ms. service is free! 

lo it now, if you really want a helping hand. N. A. U. A. 
official readers reserve the right to return your dollar and 
your Ms., uncriticised, if it Tscies utterly hopeless and if 
too many manuscripts come in at once. Be one of the first 
Our bond of friendship is only as far away as your nearest 
— hay | Be one of ver Now! Amateurs welcome! We all 


o begin sometimes JAMES W 

SPECIAL ATTENTION: SON, Chief of Sta, National 
Association of United Authors, United Authors Professional 
Building, 401 Marlborough Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The facilities of the Credit Department of the 
National Association of United Authors will 
avaiable members, beginning December :% 
9. Non-members interested in having work 
al Aes i ewe on time-payment plan, or who ne 
general help in the profession of authorship, 
should write at once and address oe to: 
MR. LESLIE HOULDSWOR 
National Corresponding secrete ry 
National Association of United Authors 
United Au eee Professional Building 
on, Massachusetts 
Telephone KENmore 1653 





NOTICE! 


Any honest and welEsnt person who has sub- 
scribed 7 Bese! WRITER’S DIGEST for the past 
8 good character references! 
HAVE. Sates yOR BRANCH REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF N U. 
Our advertisement * "the ‘classified section of 
your local telephone book giv your 
the local representative for the National Asso- 
ciation of United Authors! A typing bureau = 
manuscript pervice in your own home! The offi- 
cial seal of U. A. is included and "i ° 
‘ed | telephone company, Write rs 
ut yourself, if u are in- 
orman ent professional bureau. 
Ad D A. BURRELL 
President, Personal "National pe of United Authors 
401 Mariborough Stre Boston, Massachusetts 








MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


Special rates to members of the National 
Association of United Authors and fair and 
honest treatment to non-members, Tell me 
your problems and send in your work for 
EE estimates. 
Pad ag ALICE M. FERNALD 
N. A. Staff Manuscript Typist 
(Fifteen aan experience in manuscript work.) 
UNITED AUTHORS NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
401 Marlborough Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


PY WT 





If you’ve time and nothing more, 
o not go from door to door. 
You can have your cash galore 
By seeing what I have in store. 
Members of a 2. U. a I have Sevelon 
business in 
peddling or 
own es 
can do it you can too 
just a hard-working member a N° A. U, A. 
your turn now. Drop me a lin 
MAXINE L. SWINGLE 
Mancock Nurses’ Registry and Professional Contact Service 
1230 Hancock Street Quincy, Massachusetts 











gious and medical books. Rarely publish verse.” 

Robert M. McBride & Company, 116 East 16th 
Street, New York City. Critchell Rimington, 
Editor. “We publish fiction with minimum length 
of 60,000 words. Standard book contract. Re. 
ports on manuscripts are made within three weeks, 
We publish also non-fiction—excepting educa. 
tional, religious, and medical books. We rarely 
publish verse.” 


Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. William K. Harri. 
man, Editor. “We publish fiction or non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile, not less than 60,000 words, 
Plays, particularly one-act plays suitable for ama. 
teur production. No short stories or poetry. Re. 
ports are within three weeks. Payment on royalty 
basis usually with advance on acceptance and 
date of publication.” 


Suttonhouse Publishers, 1585 Crossroads of the 
World, Hollywood, California. Carl F. Sutton, 
President. ‘We publish book length manuscripts 
—general, including Religious, Historical, Travel, 
and Biographical—any and all types. From 45,000 
words on up. Children’s stories, book length or 
short, illustrated or not. Any length for all ages, 
Photographs must accompany and be part of 
manuscript. Occasionally we. publish children’s 
poetry in our magazine. Reports are made as soon 
as possible. Ten per cent royalty on book manv- 
scripts ; one cent a word in magazine.” 





Radio Magazines 
Radio News, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “‘We use articles 
of a semi-technical nature describing ‘how to 
build’ certain equipment, etc. The articles should 
run up to 2500 words and glossy photographs and 
circuit diagrams should be included. In _photo- 
graphs we need Radio Amateurs’ Rigs and Serv- 
icemen’s Benches. Reports are within fifteen to 
thirty days. Payment is 4c to 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Radio and Television (Incorporating Foto 
Craft), 99 Hudson Street, New York City. Hugo 
Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use constructional articles on 
radio equipment and photo equipment. ‘How to 
do it’ articles. We use photographs or diagrams 
included with articles. Payment after publication.” 


Radio and Television Retailing, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York City. W. MacDonald, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “We use short 
sales and management items only, preferably illus- 
trated. We publish radio, sound, service sale ideas 
in photos. Reports are made immediately. Pay- 
ment is lc, minimum, on acceptance.” 
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Trade Journals 


Industry, 833 Park Square Building, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Frank Prendergast, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We use articles of general interest to 
executives of Massachusetts manufacturing plants 
(primarily) having to do with some current phase 
of industry as it would affect Massachusetts manu- 
facturers, or articles having to do with a Massa- 
chusetts industry—success stories, unusual or out- 
of-the-ordinary phases of lesser-known Massa- 
chusetts manufacturing enterprises with human 
interest angles. Word limit is 1000 to 1500 
words. Photos should accompany article, if possi- 
ble. Reports are within ten days after receipt. 
Payment is 1c a word, on publication.” 


The Insurance Field, 322 West Liberty Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. John E. Puckette, Editor. 
Fire Edition issued on Wednesday; Life Edition 
issued on Thursday; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want news stories on insurance developments 
and insurance people; now fairly well cared for 
by staff of associate editors and correspondents in 
major centers. We can use stories on successful 
methods of insurance salesmanship up to about 
1500 words. Prefer queries. Photos wanted with 
feature stories on selling. Manuscripts are given 
immediate attention. Payment is 35c per column 
inch; made 20th of month following publication.” 


Rug Profits, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Eleanor Fox Duff, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use feature material of merchan- 
dising stories on retail floor covering departments 
in department, furniture, and floor covering spe- 
cialty stores. Buyer by-line preferred. Features 
should have one to three photos of departmental 
or window displays, Payment is 1c a word, on 
publication.” 


The Wallpaper Magazine, 


41 Union Square, 
New York City. Charles M. Wieland, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles of business administration, sales pro- 
motion, success stories, news. Photographs of 
stores, windows, showrooms, personnel, etc. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, upon publication.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. H. H. Windsor, Jr., Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We do not use fiction. We use photographs and 
articles covering new developments in fields of 
science, mechanics and invention, with wide appeal 
for general reader, and stressing news, human in- 
terest, achievement, adventure. Photos showing 
people using or operating the thing described. We 
use up to five illustrations with each page of text. 
Unillustrated articles up to 250 words in length. 
Reports are made within twenty-four hours. We 
pay $5.00 per Photograph, 1c to 10c a word for 
articles, averaging $20 per page in magazine for 
features, on acceptance.” 





BOOKS! 


Book publishers are anticipating a big year in 
1940. They are preparing for it now; by a stead- 
ily increasing call for book length manuscripts. 
I am glad to pass this call on to you who have 
written books that have not sold. 

For a flat fee of ten dollars I will read any book 
length script under 100,000 words. 

If the script is salable as it arrives on my desk, 
your fee will pay for personal, concentrated 
marketing service. 

If it needs minor revisions, you will receive a 
detailed, constructive criticism. 

Why not dust off that book on which you are 
afraid your time and effort has been wasted, 
and let me see what I can do with|it? Maybe 
your mistake has been in not submitting it to the 
right publisher at the time when he needed it. 
Writers of short fiction and articles, send a postcard for 


my sales plan which explains in detail how I will work 
with you. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th St., New York City 


in the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








“NO TYPIST IN THE U.S.A. 


could have done better!”? says HARRY STEPHEN 

KEELER—editor and author (his 28th! mystery novel, 
“The Man with the Magic Eardrums,’’ appeared Nov. 1) 
—of my typing of his latest mss. Send me your mss. for 
professional typing. 35c per 1000 words up to 20,000; 


thereafter, 30c. 
MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


538 West Belden Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories Pave 
the way to success for Y My clients write me_con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
—— and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per Ba words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 








THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL 


Offers a course in creative writing frorn the ground up. 
Beginning with grammar, diction, style, and correct literary 
form, a university seamen a will teach you how to write 
Stories, articles, verse. with movie, radio, or book 
a placed with k. fstered paar wens agent. This 
tudio only 15 miles from Hollywood. Personal letters with 
all instruction. Consultation free. Terms reasonable. 


GORDON C. MACINTYRE 
(B. A. Pomona: M. A. Columbia) 
19932 Malibu Road Pacific Palisades, Calif. 














COLLABORATION 


An experienced fictionist, instructor and once 
associate editor of an all-story magazine will give 
extensive Suggestions for rewriting a submitted short 
story for $1 and postage, or collaborate for $1 and 
postage plus half of the proceeds’ when the story 
is sold. DR. J. N. TRACY, 180 S. Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Sell Your Short - Shorts 


WRITERS! | have urgent calls for all types of 
short-short stories. New markets opening! The 
demand is greater than the present supply. I'll 
sell your short-short stories to national syndicate 
markets serving over 3,000 newspapers. Maga- 
zines, too, are now wide open for short-shorts 


on the LIBERTY and COLLIER'S pattern. 


My clients reach the best markets— THIS WEEK, 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, FIELD AND STREAM, HOL- 
LAND'S, LOVE STORY, ALL STORY, McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
FEATURE SYNDICATE, THE NEWS SYNDICATE, and 
others, Short-short stories bring from $5.00 to $500.00 
depending on the quality and the markets which pur- 
chase them. 


My 19 years’ writing and selling experience will help 
you make your stories right. Beginners, especially 
welcome to submit their offerings. An inspirational 
article of mine for beginners, TO THOSE WHO 
BEGIN, appears in current WRITER'S MONTHLY. 


The reading and handling fees are very low. $1.00 fee 
for short shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 
5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota. 
Poems, 50c; articles, $2.00; serials, $5.00. Suggestions 
for revision offered on MSS. showing sale possibilities. 
Resubmissions free. My agency is expanding. | need 
more promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


‘ _ WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 
uthor of: SELLING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 











THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
FROM PLOT GENIE 


One writer sold $5,000 of Genie Plotted stories in 
one year. 


Another sold $2,000 in one month and selling consistently. 


Another $1,500 in few weeks. 

Used by Short Story Writers—Screen—Radio. 
Famous Writers use Genie. Unknown writers are made 
famous by its use. 

Write for special offer. 


GAGNON CO., Owners and Publishers 


541 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Dept. A 











PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


constructively criticized with comments and 
suggestions. If suitable, market found. For 
information address: 

GREEN-WILLIAMS 
FRIARS' CLUB, 226 West 47th Street, NEW YORK 














WESTERN AUTHORS! 


More than expert TYPING of fiction, plays, photoplays. 
Furnish corrections grammar, punctuation or minor revi- 
sions, 35c for 1,000 words to 10,000; over 10,000, 30c, Car- 
bon free. Mailed flat. Prompt, personal service. 


WESTERN TYPESHOP 
Route 2, Box 61 Mount Vernon, Wash. 











WRITER’s DIGEST 


Sir: 

Your letter to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., requesting information on 
substitutes for wood pulp, has been referred to 
this laboratory for reply. 

I have read your article entitled “The War 
and the Writer’ and found it very interesting 
Your figures for the estimated United States pro. 
duction of sulfite wood pulp are far lower than 
those given in The Paper Mill and Wood Pulp 
News for September 9 and 23, 1939. According 
to the latter articles, the total sulfite production 
in the United States was 1,606,476 tons in 1938 
and 2,140,244 tons in 1937. This includes, of 
course, both bleached and unbleacher sulfite fiber 
and amounts to over 130,000 tons per month. 
The unbleached sulfite production for 1938 was 
601,000 tons, which amounts to about 50,000 tons 
per month. 

In regard to the use of cornstalks and other 
agricultural wastes as a substitute for wood pulp 
in the manufacture of paper, there is no com- 
mercial utilization of these agricultural material 
for this purpose at the present time. This labor- 
atory is experimenting on the production of paper 
pulps from cornstalks, sugar cane bagasse, cereal 
straws, and similar materials. Our work has not 
reached the stage, as yet, where definite con- 
clusions may be drawn regarding the economic 
feasibility of using these agricultural pulps in 
paper. A large paper mill in the Middle West 
built a straw pulping mill about 1930 for the 
utilization of straw in the manufacture of book 
and magazine papers. This mill is not in opera- 
tion at the present time, but I understand that it 
will be used if the market price of soda pulp will 
warrant it. 

S. I. Aronovsky, Acting Chief, 
Agricultural By-Products Laboratory, 
Ames, Iowa. 





Syndicating to Magazines 


Only a few U. S. A. magazines outside of 
the direct reprint field buy reprints. Most 
magazines buy “First North American Serial 
Rights,” permitting the author to re-sell 
other rights as he chooses. 

Some magazines purchase “all rights” to 
prevent the author from selling reprint 
rights to a direct competitor. Such maga- 


zines will assign rights for re-sale to the | 


author on request whén they know where 
the second right sale is being made. 

An author should NOT offer “second 
rights” for sale unless (1) he definitely 
knows that he owns them, (2) he tells the 
editor buying his “second rights” where the 
story was printed first. The author must 
not disguise second run copy as original. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


I am often asked, ‘How long does it usually take for your clients to become successful, 
assuming they are talented?” To answer this question, I cannot do better than to take up 
two letters which happen to be on my desk as I write this advertisement. These are typical 
cases, and I could cite dozens of similar ones from my records. 





The first is from an old client who tells me about her forthcoming novel. When she first came to me years 

a raw recruit, I worked with her because I saw promise, and in course of time she produced a story which I 

ight should sell. I peddled that story conscientiously, believing in it, but found no buyers, until finally my 

ent asked me to send it back to her. She very generously conceded that I had done all I promised to do, and 

ore, but explained that she had made up her mind she just wasn’t cut out to be a writer. In my reply, I not 

» asked her to leave the story with me, but urged her to write more, and explained the importance of having sev- 

good stories on the market. Apparently I convinced her, for she sent me another yarn. That second story, 

t with in the Criticism and Sales Service, was sold to no less a market than Liberty. Soon thereafter the first 

iv also sold—and to a market which had previously rejected it (not once, but three times)! Then came another 

sale to Liberty, another to Pictorial Review, and dozens to other good markets, establishing this client firmly in 
he popular favor. (Name on request.) 


It was touch-and-go for this client, who, because her first story went unsold for a long time, had all but made 
» her mind she “‘wasn’t cut out to be a writer.”’ She had a hard struggle, but she triumphed in the end. | Was 
orth it? 


And now consider this letter, also on my desk this morning: 


“I would unhesitatingly recommend you to anyone sincerely wishing to write. Your Service is unique, both 
in its adaptability to the needs of the individual and in your unfailing patience. I know what you have done for 
me in this short time. Already, with your sale of my second story within less than two weeks, the total fee I paid 
you for the Professional Collaboration Service has been returned to me several times over—in solid cash—while 
through your training I feel equipped to make many more sales for the rest of my life!’’ (Name on request.) 


So there you have it. Sales depend, in addition to having good stories to sell, on what Napoleon called, the 
“Imponderables.”? Success may come quickly, or it may have to be fought for. Assuming that you have talent, 
and that what you write is marketed determinedly and scientifically, you may reasonably hope for ultimate success 

IF you have the perserverance to stick to your job, and triumph over early obstacles if need be. 


I take this opportunity of wishing all my clients, and, indeed, all writers, a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
and Prosperous 1940. To insure it, write me your problems, and get your copy of my 44-page booklet, ‘“THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” It tells of my work with writers, gives my credentials, and con- 
tains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


CRITICISM — SALES SERVICE — COACHING 


REPEATING THE OFFENSE! 


Some time ago I issued a reprint of one of my stories, which originally appeared in The Woman's 
Home Companion, together with a thorough analysis showing, step by step, how the plot was conceived 
and developed and the story written. The available supply was speedily exhausted, so that, in order not 
to disappoint late comers, whose requests are still coming in, I had to have a new supply printed. This 
is now ready, and you are welcome to your copy of this reprint (some 14,000 words in length) for the 
asking; but if you send along a stamp or two to help with the very considerable expense, you will be able 
to feel that you are indeed a generous person. | 

Encouraged by the numerous letters from recipients of this reprint in the last few months, saying 
how much it has helped them in their efforts to ‘‘slant’’ for the great women’s magazines, I am now work- 
ing on similar reprints and analyses of other stories of mine, covering the ‘“‘quality group” of magazines, 
the other great smooth-paper magazines, and the better ‘“‘pulps,’’ which I shall release from time to time. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing'' ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); '‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks’’ ($3.00); ‘''Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); ‘''Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


(The above are STANDARD WORKS, used in universities, colleges, and other institutions of learning in which writing is taught.) 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 



































ASK FOR THE Gift l 


THAT KEEPS ON GIVING. 


ucky is the one whose name appears on the gift card attached to an 
Underwood Portable Typewriter this Christmas . . . for Underwood has a nex 
Universal Typemaster for personal writing. y This Anniversary Model celebrat 
ing Underwood's production of more than Five Million typewriters is quieter and 
offers Tvpemaster features including champion keyboard, modern streamlined sealed 
action frame, touch tuning, 100‘. typing visibility, backspacer in normal typing 
position, standard width ribbon, a beautiful non-glare finish and many othe: 
features. S¢ Underwood produces a complete line of Portable Typewriters priced 
from $39.50 to $67.50, including the carrying case. ¥{yv See the complete line of 
Underwood Portables and the new Underwood Built-in Typing Stand at your local 


Underwood Dealer. Ask for convenient budget terms. 


Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters . . Accounting Machines . . Adding Machines 

Carbon Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies . 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. « Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copy 1939, | 


UNDERWOOD Y/iversc/ PORTABLE 
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THAT KEEPS ON GIVING. 


= is the one whose name appears on the gift card attached to an 
Underwood Portable Typewriter this Christmas . . . for Underwood has a new 


Universal Typemaster for personal writing. yz This Anniversary Model celebrat- 
ing Underwood's production of more than Five Million typewriters is quieter and 
offers Typemaster features including champion keyboard, modern streamlined sealed 
action frame, touch tuning, 100‘¢ typing visibility, backspacer in normal typing 
position, standard width ribbon, a beautiful non-glare finish and many other 
features. ¥v Underwood produces a complete line of Portable Typewriters priced 
from $39.50 to $67.50, including the carrying case. wv See the complete line of 
Underwood Portables and the new Underwood Built-in Typing Stand at your local 


Underwood Dealer. Ask for convenient budget terms. 
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One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. ¢ Sales and Service Everywhere 
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